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WHO CRUCIFIED JESUS? 
N. B. STONEHOUSE 


HE title of this article coincides with that of a recently 
published book which answers the question in a fashion 

so arresting and novel and withal so far-reaching in its im- 
plications for the understanding of the gospels that the reader 
is compelled to face the question for himself.t While the ques- 
tion superficially considered may appear to concern only a 
peripheral historical detail, further reflection will disclose that 
no one can make any affirmation about Jesus Christ, and 
least of all one that relates to his death, without taking a 
position, explicitly or implicitly, on the decisive issue of faith 
or unbelief. Consequently, whether we come. to agree or to 
disagree with the thesis of this book, it serves the highly 
useful purpose of stimulating us to observe with greater alert- 
ness what the records actually say on this momentous subject. 
Professor Zeitlin must be credited, we believe, with a rare 
achievement. For here is a book devoted to a phase of 
antiquarian research which turns out to be a tract for the 
times. Our interest is aroused by the fact that a noted 
Jewish authority on Rabbinics writes on the ever-fascinating 
theme of the crucifixion and we know in advance that his 
treatment can hardly be stereotyped. We soon discover, 
moreover, that in spite of all that has been written on the 
subject he comes forward with a brand new thesis concern- 
ing the condemnation of Jesus which absolves the Jewish 
people from implication in this event which has come to be 
weighted down with tragic meaning for hosts of the sons of 
Jacob. To add to its appeal the author effectively challenges 
the reader to observe that “history is the teacher of life’ 
(to use the phrase which he borrows from Cicero), which 
means in this instance that the study of the struggles between 


Solomon Zeitlin: Who Crucified Jesus? New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 1942. xv, 240. $2.50. 
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absolutist and tyrannical powers and the representatives of 
decency and piety will provide sound insights for the solu- 
tion of our problems as we today pass through catastrophic 
and world-shaking experiences. In a time when Chaucer and 
Latin are held by some political leaders to be a waste of time, 
and Josephus and Hebrew would probably receive even less 
complimentary characterization, it is refreshing to read a 
defense of the study of history. In particular Dr. Zeitlin 
appeals to history to fashion an impressive appeal for the 
elimination of anti-Semitism as unworthy of the democratic 
spirit and as based upon an unhistorical judgment of the 
responsibility of the Tews for the death of Jesus. 

The thesis of the book, negatively stated, is that the Jews 
did not crucify Jesus, that in fact this accusation against the 
Jews “‘is a tragic libel evilly wrought on an innocent people” 
(p. 179). Obviously, to lend plausibility to this negative 
proposition the author must seek to establish a positive expla- 
nation of the actual nature of the developments leading to the 
crucifixion, an explanation which will stand the test of scru- 
tiny, and herein is discovered the chief novelty of the book. 
Expressed in its barest outline his position is “that neither 
the modern Jew nor his ancestors were responsible in any 
way whatsoever for the death of Jesus. For Jesus fell victim 
to a cruel pagan imperialism whose malign spirit is as much 
alive today as it was in the days of ancient Rome’”’ (p. xiv). 
In other words, Jesus was not the victim of the hostility of 
the Jews, but like the Jews in ages since suffered at the hands 
of a ruthless political system. 

Does Zeitlin then mean to imply that no Jews whatever 
were involved in the sordid business? Well, not quite. For 
the high priest of the day and certain associates do not come 
off very well; in fact, they are likened to the Quislings of our 
day. It is insisted, however, that the Jewish people as a 
people cannot be held responsible for the action of one who 
was ready to sell out his country for the sake of personal 
' advantage. To quote a fuller statement of the author’s 
conclusion: 


“Jesus was crucified as the King of the Jews. The 
Jewish religious Sanhedrin and the Jewish people had noth- 
ing to do with the trial of Jesus. The high priest who 
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actually delivered Jesus to the Roman authorities either 
was compelled to do so to save himself so as not to be 
accused of being an accessory to the rebels; or, most likely, 
Caiaphas, the high priest, played the réle of a Quisling 
who proved ready to sell out Judea to the Romans for 
personal gain” (pp. 171 f.; cf. pp. 210 f.). 


We should gladly admit of course that, if the Jewish people 
actually dissociated themselves from the high priest and 
repudiated his actions, in so far as he was an accomplice of 
Pilate, we could not fairly charge the Jews with even a measure 
of moral responsibility for the crime. But of course such 
dissociation and repudiation would have to be established. 

The reader who has any acquaintance with the Biblical 
records is likely to interpose at this point a further question: 
how is it permissible to require the high priest to shoulder all 
the blame, in so far as any blame attaches to the Jews at all, 
when actually Jesus was condemned by the Sanhedrin, the 
highest official body of the Jewish people? In answering this 
question the author displays his greatest originality. The 
official sanhedrin had nothing whatever to do with the judicial 
process, he insists; so to understand the records is to fail to 
make them intelligible. Jesus was condemned, not by the 
official sanhedrin which could in truth have acted on behalf 
of the Jewish people, but by a political sanhedrin summoned 
by the high priest for the special purpose of dealing with Jesus, 
and this subservient assembly, a kind of outlaw body which 
was not subject to the control of a defined judicial procedure, 
and was operating under the protection and with the encour- 
agement of the capricious procurator Pilate, was responsible 
for the condemnation of Jesus as a political offender against 
the Roman state. On this view the circle of Jewish Quislings 
of course is seen to include several persons in addition to the 
high priest, and the Jews do not get off scot free. Still one 
can conceive of the possibility that a small company of persons 
whose action would be at variance with the wishes of the 
people might engineer a plot against Jesus, and we should in 
that event be most ungenerous to attribute the blame for 
Jesus’ death to the entire Jewish people. 


Actually of course no one can fairly derive from the New 
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Testament the notion that the Jews bear sole responsibility 
for the death of Jesus. Jesus was put to death by Pilate and 
endured a Roman form of death penalty. It is true, never- 
theless, that a reading of the New Testament leaves the 
distinct impression that the leaders of the Jews, including 
both Pharisees and Sadducees, were deeply implicated and 
shared the moral responsibility for it. The initiative is dis- 
tinctly not assigned to the Roman government, and apparently 
not to a small company of traitors who were influenced solely 
by political considerations. Are we mistaken in these im- 
pressions? What is the evidence that the death of Jesus was 
an act of Pilate in which Jewish participation was restricted 
to the actions of a few persons who were members of a special 
political court completely dominated by a Quisling high 
priest? 


WERE THERE Two SANHEDRINS? 


The evidence which is held to substantiate the conclusion 
of Professor Zeitlin is presented in two nearly equal divisions, 
the former being concerned with a sketch of the background 
of Jewish history based principally on Jewish sources, and the 
latter with a discussion of the New Testament record. With 
the detailed treatment of the political, economic, social and 
religious background we are not concerned here but for one 
significant exception. That exception is the chapter devoted 
to the subject of ‘‘The Two Sanhedrins” wherein the author 
attempts to establish his case for the judgment that alongside 
of the sanhedrin which had jurisdiction over the religious 
affairs of the Jewish people there was another sanhedrin 
‘‘whose main function was to try offenders against the state’’, 
which might well be designated ‘‘the political Sanhedrin” 
(p. 76). This sanhedrin, it is contended, was distinguished 
from the official sanhedrin not only by the types of cases which 
came before it, but also in other important respects. Its 
constituency was not made up of scholars but of men amen- 
able to the wishes of the state; no specific statutes guided 
its time of meetings and procedure; it was called together for 
special sittings when a case arose but did not hold sittings 
at regular timnes (pp. 77 f.). 
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Without doubt the proved existence of such a distinct 
sanhedrin would constitute a fact of highly significant bearing 
upon our understanding of the process in which Jesus was 
condemned. It remains true, however, even if the existence 
of such political courts can be established, that it would still 
be subject to debate whether such an outlaw body rather 
than the official court of the Jewish people must be charged 
with the responsibility of condemning Jesus and securing the 
sanction and services of the Roman governor for his execution. 


The terminology employed by Zeitlin to distinguish the 
two sanhedrins, namely, ‘‘the religious Sanhedrin” and ‘‘the 
political Sanhedrin”’, it should be borne in mind, is altogether 
his own. He does not refer to any document which makes such 
a distinction, nor for that matter to any record which dis- 
tinguishes them under any other designations. Apart from 
the confirmation which the New Testament is held to provide, 
all the evidence appealed to in order to prove the existence of 
the political sanhedrin is found in the writings of Josephus. 
Seven different contexts are cited as demonstrating that 
Josephus had knowledge of a distinct political sanhedrin 
(pp. 79-83). In view of the decisive bearing of this appeal 
upon the thesis of the book, each passage must be scrutinized 
in turn. 


The first four passages relate to actions of Herod the Great 
against the deposed king Hyrcanus, his wife Mariamne, his 
sons, and his sister-in-law. In the first case Josephus relates 
how Herod was determined to do away with the threat to 
his security represented by the ex-king. He apparently fabri- 
cated a letter which would implicate Hyrcanus in treachery, 
and then summoned his victim into his presence. And when 
Hyrcanus denied any guilt, Josephus concludes, Herod 
“‘showed the letter to the sanhedrin and put the man to death”’.? 
Here certainly there is no solid grounding of Zeitlin’s thesis: 
there is not a word of the summons of a sanhedrin, nothing 
of a trial. Herod merely on his own authority dispatched the 
object of his fear and hate; only he thought enough of his 
reputation to manufacture evidence, confront his victim with 
it, and, failing to secure a confession of guilt, to advertise 


2 Ant. XV, 6:2 (173); ed. Niese, III, p. 290. 
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his scrupulous zeal for justice by exhibiting the “evidence” 
to the sanhedrin. This context therefore is far from disclosing 
the existence of two sanhedrins or of a specially constituted 
political sanhedrin. 


In the second case there is indeed more of the semblance of a 
trial by a specially created court. The company which Herod 
assembled for the trial of Mariamne is described as consist- 
ing of his most friendly relations (robs oixevoratous abT@). 
And in reporting their decision Josephus says merely that 
when “‘the company” (of wapévres) had heard Herod’s in- 
temperate accusation and was ‘“‘at length satisfied that he 
was so resolved, they passed the sentence of death upon her’’.3 
The jury accordingly was packed and the charges were 
trumped up. But was the court a Jewish sanhedrin? Was it 
“the political sanhedrin’’? It is not designated as a sanhedrin, 
and what is more important it was certainly not a company 
that could have been confused in any way with the official 
Jewish sanhedrin. 


The third instance in some respects comes nearer to supply- 
ing the requirements which Dr. Zeitlin sets down for the 
political sanhedrin. Herod is permitted by the Roman emperor 
to deal with his sons, but is advised to provide for an examina- 
tion of the plot against him in a public court (kow.vod our- 
edpiov), which in the context is also referred to as a duxaoTH- 
ptov. Following Caesar’s advice it was constituted of Herod’s 
own relatives, the governor of Syria and other prominent 
officials. Of Herod’s relatives his sister Salome and his 
brother Pheroras receive special mention, while Archelaus is 
specifically excluded as being regarded with distrust. More- 
over, we learn that on the emperor’s direction the court met 
at Berytus (Beirut).4 The court therefore is designated as a 
auvédpiov, and yet is clearly not the official Jewish san- 
hedrin. It was a mere tool of Herod since it was packed with 
those who were known to be ready to carry out his wishes. 
In spite of these considerations, however, we fail to understand 
how anyone can seriously propose that this narrative bears 
in any way whatsoever upon the question whether in Pales- 


3 Ant. XV, 7:4 (229); Niese, III, p. 298. 
4 Bel. Iud. 1, 27:1, 2 (537 ff.); Niese, VI, pp. 95 f. 
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tine there existed alongside of the official sanhedrin another 
sanhedrin of a politicial character. At most the incident 
proves that capricious and jealous rulers were not unknown 
to gain their political ambitions by going through the form 
of bringing their enemies into mock courts whose sentence 
was determined in advance. 

The final case associated with Herod in similar fashion tells 
of Herod’s methods of dealing with another relative who had 
threatened his security. In this instance he charged his sister- 
in-law with alienating the affections of her husband, Pheroras, 
for Herod —a quite unmodern triangular collision. In his 
indignation, we read, “he assembled a council (&0polcas ody 
ovvédpiov) of his friends and relatives’ and accused her of 
many misdeeds.s The Greek word ovvédpiov is employed 
here to describe the assembly, but of course it is used in Greek 
literature to designate a great variety of assemblies, and does 
not constitute evidence that we have to do here with a Jewish 
sanhedrin. Moreover, in the present situation there is no 
intimation of the conduct of even the semblance of a trial. 
There is no formal decision against the wife of Pheroras. 
Nothing more evidently than a kind of family council is in 
view, and consequently nothing is established as to the 
existence of a political sanhedrin in Judaism. These passages 
accordingly cast a gloomy light upon Herod and his times, 
but they add nothing particularly to our knowledge of the 
circumstances in which Pilate at the instigation of a Jewish 
sanhedrin conseited to the crucifixion of our Lord. 


The other three passages from Josephus deal with situa- 
tions which developed, considerably after the death of Jesus, 
when the political circumstances had altered in certain im- 
portant respects. The great-grandson of Herod the Great, 
Agrippa II, is now king. In the first of these contexts Josephus 
relates that many of the Levites who were singers of hymns 
persuaded the king to assemble a sanhedrin (xaficavrTa 
ovvédpvov) in order to gain permission to wear linen garments 
as well as the priests, appealing to the king’s vanity by re- 
minding him that he might be remembered for this novelty. 
They succeeded in their plan, Josephus adds, for the king 


5 Bel. Iud. 1, 29:2 (571); Niese, VI, p. 102. 
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“with the consent of those that came into the sanhedrin’”’ 
granted this privilege. The paragraph ends with the solemn 
observation that this action, like certain others, was contrary 
to the paternal laws (rots marpiois vouo.s).© With regard 
to this case Zeitlin concludes: ‘this Sanhedrin could only 
have been political. The demands of the Levites to wear 
linen garments in the Temple were motivated by social rea- 
sons not by religious ones” (p. 80). A second reason for 
maintaining that this sanhedrin, like the others mentioned 
above, was political is that it was summoned, whereas, accord- 
ing to Zeitlin, the provisions for the religious sanhedrin 
provided no occasion for a special summons “‘since it held its 
sessions daily, except on Saturdays and on holydays’”’ (p. 80; 
cf. p. 71). To this latter consideration we must protest that 
the regulations of the Mishna, even if they belong to the 
Tannaitic period, cannot, because of their written codification 
at a much later time, be regarded as establishing positively 
the procedure of the sanhedrin at the time of Christ. Profes- 
sor Zeitlin is himself a witness to the sharply varying fortunes 
and circumstances of the Jewish people and their government 
in the chaotic and turbulent situations which preceded the 
fall of Jerusalem. It is clearly impossible to prove from the 
Talmudic regulations of the sessions of the Sanhedrin that 
it was so continuously in session that it could never have been 
summoned by a king or by a high priest. And, turning to the 
former consideration, namely, that which appeals to the 
social motivation of the request of the Levites, we regard the 
evidence as showing unmistakably that the issue was funda- 
mentally religious rather than political. To note that the 
request of the Levites was motivated by social ambition does 
not alter, in our opinion, the fundamental fact that they re- 
quested the abolition of religious regulations, and that con- 
sequently the decision represented a transgression against the 
“‘paternal laws’’ of the Jewish people rather than against the 
laws of the state. We do not see how Josephus could have 
expressed more unambiguously his judgment that the king 
had erred in bending the official sanhedrin to his will so that 
it was ready to set aside a distinctly religious enactment. 


6 Ant. XX, 9:6 (216 ff.); Niese, IV, p. 263. 
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Nothing in truth is said as to the constituency of this san- 
hedrin. Perhaps Josephus implies that not all the regular 
members took part in the decision. But in any case there is 
nothing to suggest that he chose the members of it in order 
to secure a political end. 

The sixth passage relates how the high priest Ananus in the 
interval after the death of the procurator Festus, and before 
the arrival of his successor Albinus, A. D. 62, ‘‘assembled a 
sanhedrin of judges’, brought James, the brother of Jesus, 
and certain others before it, and accusing them of having 
transgressed the law, delivered them to be stoned. The whole 
matter was brought to the attention of Agrippa and Albinus 
with the result that Ananus was quickly deposed from the 
high priesthood. It is also pertinent to observe that Albinus 
was informed, according to Josephus, that it had been unlaw- 
ful for Ananus to summon a sanhedrin without his consent.? 
Now Zeitlin concludes on what seems to us completely inad- 
equate grounds that James must have been tried for a political 
offense and that consequently the court must have been a 
political sanhedrin. The evidence appealed to is that Ananus 
convened a sanhedrin and that James was “most likely” 
accused as a follower of the new sect, the Christians (p. 82). 
As we have observed above, the mere fact that a sanhedrin 
was summoned, in this case illegally, is not of sufficient weight 
to establish this hypothesis. Moreover, in this context, as in 
the previous passagé, Josephus seems clearly to mark the 
offense of which Ananus thought James guilty as a transgres- 
sion of the Jewish law rather than as an offense against the 
state, for he contrasts the severity of the Sadducees with the 
greater moderation of others who were better informed as to 
the law (meaning, apparently, the Pharisees). And if Ananus 
were exhibiting here the zeal of a Quisling rather than of a 
religionist, it would become difficult to explain why he is 
represented as having seized the opportunity provided by the 
absence of the Roman procurator to accomplish the death of 
James. If he had waited for the arrival of Albinus he might, 
on the assumption that the alleged offense of James was 
political, have insured the good will of the Roman governor 


1 Ant. XX, 9:1 (197 ff.); Niese, IV, pp. 260 f. 
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by accusing James before him. His precipitate action points 
therefore most naturally to the assumption that his quarrel 
with James concerned a religious issue between the Sadducees 
and the Christian church. And it is interesting to observe 
that in this case at least the high priest took the initiative in 
bringing about the death of a follower of Jesus, and that 
therefore blameworthy actions of this kind were not in every 
case the result of pressure which the Roman procurators laid 
upon them to suppress every movement that might be sus- 
pected of political disloyalty. 

The final passage cited by Zeitlin envisages a completely 
distinctive situation when, during the revolt against Rome, 
the Jews gained their independence momentarily. Josephus, 
who became a first-rank appeaser himself, writes without 
sympathy for the Zealots, the revolutionary party, and he 
accuses them of having instituted various mock courts and 
trials (6uxaornpia kal xpicets) when they wearied of mas- 
sacres, and in particular tells how, when they determined 
to do away with a certain prominent citizen named Zacharias, 
they summoned seventy of the leading men to the Temple to 
act as judges. When Zacharias made a successful defense 
before them and was acquitted of the charge of treason, the 
historian states that the Zealots became indignant that the 
judges had not understood that their authority had not been 
that of an actual court of justice (d.Kaornpiov), but was 
given merely in pretence. Later on two of the Zealots slew 
Zacharias in the midst of the temple.* This incident then 
provides an example of a mock court constituted to carry 
out the murder of an innocent man. It fails, however, to 
illuminate procedure under the Roman procurators, and pro- 
vides no support whatever of the theory that there were two 
distinct sanhedrins in the Judaism of the days of Jesus, the 
sanhedrin which dealt with religious matters and another 
body which was concerned with crimes against the state. 

Following his comments upon these seven passages from 
Josephus, Dr. Zeitlin summarizes his conclusion as follows: 


§ Bel. Iud. IV, 5:4 (334 ff.); Niese, VI, pp. 294 f. 
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“Thus, we have established the existence at the time of 
Jesus of two types of Sanhedrin, a religious Sanhedrin about 
which we learn from the Tannaitic literature, and the 
political Sanhedrin, which Josephus records” (p. 83). 


This conclusion, in our judgment, is far from being grounded 
in the evidence. Indeed, we cannot conceal our amazement 
that this hypothesis, put forward so confidently, appears to 
rest on such a fragile basis. None of the passages presupposes 
a political situation like that which existed when Jewish 
leaders collaborated with the Roman procurator to condemn 
Jesus to death. In one case Herod considers it prudent to 
submit an incriminating document to “the sanhedrin’’, but 
for the rest he either deals summarily with the victims of his 
jealousy and hatred, or goes through the form of prosecuting 
them before ‘‘courts’’ packed with their supporters. Agrippa 
and Ananus summon sanhedrins, and take advantage of the 
supineness of their members to secure actions which suited 
their personal whims, but the contexts point to the supposition 
that these assemblies definitely exercised religious prerogatives 
and were apparently constituted of regular members of the 
Jewish Sanhedrin. And mock judicatories were set up by the 
Zealots in a time when Jewish life as a whole bore almost no 
resemblance to the life under the procurators. The distinct 
existence of “‘the political sanhedrin”’ is therefore by no means 
established and cannot be assumed in approaching the study 
of the record of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus.» Neverthe- 


9 Attention may be directed to the fact that Zeitlin finds confirmation 
of his conclusion as to the existence of a separate political sanhedrin not 
only from the record of the trial of Jesus in the gospels, but also from the 
records in Acts of the trials of Peter and Paul (pp. 180 ff.). His claim is 
that ‘‘Peter and Paul were tried by a political Sanhedrin for a political 
offense against the Romans in the same manner as Jesus; and they, like 
Jesus, were executed by the Romans” (p. 180). 

In the case of Peter the chief evidence relied upon to establish the 
political character of the court is that he was a political offender. This 
conclusion is based, first of all, upon the consideration that Peter was 
arrested ‘‘for teaching that Jesus arose after his death and was made by 
God the ruler of the Jews” (p. 184). Perhaps this statement has in view 
Acts 5:31 where Peter speaks of Jesus as the exaJted ‘‘Prince and Saviour”’, 
in addition to Acts 4:2 where the reason given for his arrest is that “he 
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less, we can well afford to listen as Professor Zeitlin employs 
his hypothesis in the interpretation of the gospels. 


proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from the dead”. Zeitlin contends 
that it could not have been a religious offense to maintain that Jesus had 
been raised from the dead, and that therefore ‘‘Peter could only have 
been tried for associating himself with Jesus who claimed to be the King 
of the Jews” (p. 184). But this is to ignore the plain implications of the 
entire context that the issue was religious. Zeitlin makes Christianity 
essentially a political movement at the beginning, as is indicated by his 
remarks on page 188 that “In due time the followers of Jesus became a 
religious group. The political aspect of Jesus, as a Messiah who claimed 
to be the King of the Jews, became less conspicuous’. There is not a 
particle of evidence that Jesus ever interpreted his messianic claims as 
having political meaning, or that the community which acknowledged 
him as the Messiah conceived of itself as the Kingdom of the Jews, at 
least not in a worldly sense. A second consideration calculated to de- 
monstrate that Peter was a political offender is the fact that Gamaliel 
appeals to the history of the rebels Theudas and Judas (Acts 5:36 f.; 
pp. 187 f.). But this is to miss the whole point of the argument, which is 
that “‘if this work be of men, it will be overthrown; but if it is of God, ye 
will not be able to overthrow them, lest perchance ye be found fighting 
against God” (Acts 5:38 f.). 

His discussion of the trial of Paul likewise at many points fails to grasp 
the fundamental and decisive religious issue which led to the opposition 
of the Jewish leaders to Paul. One example of his interpretation of the 
evidence must suffice here. The fact that, according to Acts 23:6, the 
sanhedrin before which Paul was brought consisted of both Sadducees 
and Pharisees is said to prove ‘undoubtedly that the Sanhedrin was not 
a religious body, but a political Sanhedrin, and that Paul was brought 
before it for a political offense. Jt would be unthinkable to assume that a 
religious court would consist of Sadducees and Pharisees, since their be- 
liefs were so diametrically opposed to each other, for what would appear 
to the Pharisees a religious offense would not be so considered by the 
Sadducees ... But if we assume that Paul was brought before a political 
Sanhedrin ... we can understand why its members consisted of Sadducees 
and Pharisees. It was quite proper for the head of a nation to convene 
citizens of different religious beliefs for the purpose of trying a man for a 
state offense’ (p. 199). This argument is certainly extraordinary if one 
recalls Zeitlin’s admission on page 75 that Sadducees sometimes became 
members of the official sanhedrin but were required to render decisions 
according to the Pharisaic interpretations. Nor is there any evidence 
that the sanhedrin was specially constituted by the representative of the 
Roman government. According to Acts 22:30 the chief captain ‘‘com- 
manded the chief priests and all the sanhedrin to come together’”’ in order 
that he might discover the nature of the accusation of the Jews against 
Paul, their opposition to Paul being inferred not from any charge of 
political infidelity, but from the tumult in the temple (cf. 23:26-30). 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE GOSPELS 


We shall perhaps clarify the discussion of the records of 
the trial of Jesus if we observe the general approach to the 
gospels which this book takes. We shall hardly expect Zeitlin 
to share the presuppositions and approach of Christian ortho- 
doxy. It develops, however, that he is also rather far from 
assuming the most common critical judgments of unorthodox 
scholars in our day. He does indeed insist that the records 
contain discrepancies and that they are characterized by a 
“theological accent’”’ (pp. 101 ff., 161) rather than by histor- 
ical fidelity. On the other hand, most modern critics of the 
New Testament would find him rather naive in affirming as 
much as he does. For example, he argues quite like an ortho- 
dox scholar when he insists that Jesus could not have repudi- 
ated the Old Testament, both in view of his statement recorded 
in Matthew 5:17—20 and in view of his messianic claims which 
are ‘‘based on the validity of the Bible” (pp. 114f.). The 
typical criticism of our day, which regards the gospels as 
consisting essentially of theology rather than of history, com- 
monly appeals to these very features of the gospel record as 
evidence of the theologizing action of the Christian church. 

We doubt, moreover, whether many New Testament 
scholars of whatever theological tendency would regard his 
handling of textual questions as satisfactory. On the basis 
of his judgment that the variant readings in the manuscripts 
and versions frequently represent theological bias, he proceeds 
at several points to draw far-reaching conclusions from read- 
ings which possess exceedingly slender support (cf. pp. 102 f., 
138, 172 f., 176). For example, he declares: 


“That the Jews had a share in the guilt of the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the reader of the Passion story may be erroneously 
convinced on a surface reading of the Synoptic Gospels. 
However, on examining the readings of the manuscripts 
such a conclusion is not justifiable. Matthew 23:34, the 
Revised Version reads, ‘Wherefore, behold, I send unto 
you prophets and wise men and scribes and some of them 
ye shall kill and crucify and some of them shall ye scourge 
in your synagogues.’ The words, ‘and crucify and some of 
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them ye will scourge in your synagogues,’ are omitted 
from some of the manuscripts, which indicates that they 
were not in the original Matthew”’ (p. 176). 


Even if the evidence for the omission were far greater than 
it actually is (the edition of Legg notes only two cursive 
manuscripts as omitting the words in question), we fail to 
understand what conceivable justification there is for leaping 
to the dogmatic conclusion without further argument, that 
the words were not in the original Matthew.*° 


_ To do Professor Zeitlin justice we must not leave the 
impression that his case rests solely, or even mainly, upon a 
theory of interpolations into the text of the gospels of a view 
which implicates the Jews in moral responsibility for the 
death of Jesus. His method is in truth often arbitrary and 
is employed without the advantage of a carefully conceived 
judgment as to the place occupied by the gospels in the history 
of Christianity. His main argument nevertheless remains to be 
considered. In brief, he rests his case on the judgment that 
the records make sense only if the entire procedure, including 
betrayal, arrest, accusation, condemnation and execution, 
is observed to be a purely political matter (pp. 144 ff.). Jesus 
was executed as ‘‘King of the Jews’ by Pilate who must 
therefore have found him guilty of an offense against the 
Roman state. The high priest and his associates, acting as 
Quisling supporters of the authority of Rome, must have 
made the charge that Jesus was a rebel when they brought 
Jesus before Pilate. Previously, meeting at night as a political 
sanhedrin under the domination of the high priest they had 
conducted a preliminary examination wherein the basis of 
this charge must have been determined. Still earlier, because 
of their bond with the Roman procurator they had been able 
to enlist the aid of a Roman cohort of soldiers in order to 
arrest Jesus (Jn. 18:3). And, finally, it is maintained that the 


t0 His judgment that the synoptic gospels were written exclusively for 
Jewish Christians, and John for Gentile Christians, is clearly not estab- 
lished (pp. 107 ff.). In connection with his view of early Christianity as 
consisting of two distinct groups, Jewish and Gentile Christian (pp. 194 f.), 
these conclusions as to the gospels are made the basis of far-reaching 
judgments concerning their testimony (e. g., pp. 140 ff.). 
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action of Judas in informing the high priest concerning Jesus 
must have been in the form of a report that the disciples of 
Jesus were about to declare him to be King of the Jews, an 
estimation which Judas himself found irreconcilable with his 
own acknowledgement of Jesus as the Son of God (pp. 162 f.)! 
The réle ascribed to Judas is wholly conjectural," but for 
the rest we may admit that this reconstruction has the advan- 
tage of providing a very simple and apparently plausible 
explanation of the trial of Jesus. The question is, however, 
whether it is actually borne out by the evidence, whether 
this simple theory does not constitute an extreme over- 
simplification of a complex historical development. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


Passing over many details of the argument we shall con- 
centrate on two broad criticisms. Our first fundamental 
objection to this reconstruction is that, although the issue is 
judged to be purely political, it fails even to take adequate 
account of the complexity of the political situation. Of course 
Pilate’s only interest in the case was occasioned by its political 
complexion. Not that he was a scrupulous and honorable 
judge, but his decision to consent to the death of Jesus was 
dictated by the demands made upon him to maintain tran- 
quillity in Judea. From what we know of his ruthless and 
capricious actions it is clear that the maintenance of Pax 
Romana was not subordinated to the establishment of Justitia 
Romana, not to speak of a higher justice. It is altogether 


%t Judas is made to side with Paul against the other disciples! ‘We 
may add that the Gospel of John states that the disciples of Jesus wanted 
to make him king while Jesus was still in Galilee. Paul did not eliminate 
Judas from the twelve apostles. In his letter to the Corinthians, he still 
speaks of the twelve. It is indeed strange that Paul should still include 
Judas, the so-called betrayer, among the twelve. But we must not over- 
look the fact that Paul never regarded Jesus as the ‘King of the Jews’. 
To Paul Jesus was the Son of God” (pp. 162 f.). Passing over the allega- 
tions as to Paul’s attitude towards Judas as too absurd to require refuta- 
tion, we may point out that John 6:15 does not state or imply that the 
eleven wanted to make Jesus king, but that the people did, and this 
became the occasion of Jesus’ withdrawal from the crowds and of in- 
timate contacts with the inner circle. 
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plausible that he should have been prepared not only to 
suppress any revolutionary movement that appeared on the 
scene but also to cater to Jewish leaders whose support in 
handling the delicate situations occasioned by Jewish piety 
must have been recognized as a most valuable asset. 

The high priest and his immediate associates may well have 
been as bad as Zeitlin makes them out to be, that is, appeasers 
and Quislings. As such they obviously had an important 
stake in maintaining the status quo, and any new movement 
that threatened their position of privilege would have been 
regarded as a menace to be dealt with in drastic fashion. 
We need not suppose then that they felt any necessity of 
taking their cue in each concrete situation from the Roman 
procurator; as Quislings they were in the advantageous posi- 
tion of taking the initiative as they saw fit when public order, 
as they conceived of it, was disturbed. 

But is it true that the Pharisees could not have participated 
in the action against Jesus? Could not a sanhedrin, con- 
sisting of Pharisees and Sadducees, and perhaps even dom- 
inated so far as its purely religious decisions were concerned 
by the Pharisaic point of view, have instituted proceedings 
against him? Professor Zeitlin seems to consider the Pharisees 
as above any such political action, and accordingly is confident 
that the sanhedrin before which Jesus was hailed and where 
he was condemned could not have been the official sanhedrin 
of which they formed a large majority. The fact is, however, 
that the Pharisees, in spite of their radical differences from the 
Sadducees on religious questions, were characterized in this 
period by a readiness to appease the Roman government. 
In a situation where they were the acknowledged religious 
leaders of the people, they also had a great stake in the main- 
tenance of the status quo. Zeitlin himself calls attention to 
the fact that the Pharisees had lost their revolutionary ardor 
and had come to adopt a policy of quietism (pp. 43 f., 87 f.). 
It may be recalled, moreover, that the Pharisees were un- 
sympathetic with the policy of the Zealots, and that Josephus 
identified his point of view with that of the Pharisees. The 
sanhedrin which tried Peter, regarded by Zeitlin as a political 
sanhedrin (pp. 181 ff.), included Pharisees, and in fact they 
apparently dominated the council inasmuch as the advice 
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of Gamaliel was followed. Although this advice showed 
greater moderation than that of certain other members, there 
is no doubt that he, no more than the high priest, was willing 
to encourage revolutionary movements like that which cen- 
tered about Judas of Galilee (Acts 5:37). Likewise the san- 
hedrin which tried Paul, which Zeitlin also considers a political 
body and not the official Jewish Sanhedrin, included many 
Pharisees (Acts 22:30; 23:6; cf. pp. 195 ff.). Hence when the 
gospels refer the initiative in the process of Jesus to the san- 
hedrin, we may not exclude the Pharisees from participation 
in its actions. Perhaps then the greater initiative in main- 
taining the supremacy of Roman authority would have come 
from the high priest and his party, but all that we know of 
the Pharisees agrees with the supposition that they would have 
been willing to cooperate with the Sadducees in indicting 
Jesus as a disturber of the peace and as a threat to revolution. 

If then the Pharisees, as well as the Sadducees, who to- 
gether made up the membership of the official Sanhedrin, 
cooperated with the Roman state in maintaining order, there 
is nothing incongruous in the statement of John 18:3 that 
a Roman cohort participated in the arrest of Jesus. Zeitlin 
points to this datum as evidence that we have to do with a 
purely political case (pp. 151, 155). But he himself admits 
that the Roman cohort was at the disposal of the high priests 
“in seizing all suspicious elements against the Roman state” 
(p. 156). Clearly then there is no implication that the arrest 
of Jesus was due to the initiative of the Roman state, but 
only that the high priest because of his position of favor 
could take advantage of the presence of the Roman soldiery 
at this season in dealing with a situation which he regarded 
as a threat to the peace. That John’s mention of the Roman 
cohort does not presuppose that the apprehension of Jesus 
was conceived of as the action of a Quisling high priest is con- 
firmed incidentally by the fact that John in this very passage 
specifically mentions ‘‘the Pharisees’ as associated with “‘the 
high priests” in the arrest. 


1 The Pharisees are specifically associated with the action against Jesus 
in Mt. 27:62 and Jn. 11:47, 57; 18:3, and must be chiefly in mind when 
repeated reference is made to the actions in which “the elders” participated. 
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The recognition of the great stake which the Pharisees as 
well as the high priests had in preserving their prestige and 
authority will account, moreover, for the unseemly haste and 
other ‘‘irregularities’ of the trial. Zeitlin contends that the 
Sanhedrin which tried Jesus could not have been the official 
Jewish Sanhedrin because the procedure of that body was 
determined by statutes which excluded such irregularities. 
This claim involves two presuppositions, neither of which 
can be granted: (1) that the regulations set down in the 
Mishna many decades after the time of Christ necessarily 
represent the procedure of the Sanhedrin circa A. D. 30, and 
(2) that, assuming their currency at that time, they would 
necessarily have been consistently applied. The latter point 
is particularly doubtful. A Sanhedrin which was compelled 
to take cognizance constantly of the autocratic authority of 
Rome and which apparently cooperated actively in main- 
taining order against all threats of revolution would not be 
likely to be under a strong compulsion to adhere to the letter 
of the rabbinic regulations. And even the Mishna, as Biller- 
beck and Dalman have pointed out, allowed for exceptions, 
especially if it was thought that the non-observance of the 
law at one point might appear to be the means of its confirma- 
tion as a whole.” 


THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


Our second main criticism of Zeitlin’s approach to the 
question of the crucifixion of Jesus is that, in seeking to resolve 
the issue into a purely political conflict, he neglects all the 
evidence that the division between Jesus and the Jewish 
leaders, including Pharisees as well as Sadducees, was at 
bottom grounded in their religious differences. To construe 
the conflict as merely political requires one to pass over the 
consistent testimony of the evangelists on this matter. It 
moreover confronts the historian with the necessity of ac- 
counting for a sudden and abrupt outbreak of action against 
Jesus on political grounds in spite of all the evidence that Jesus 


3 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N. T., I1, pp. 815-827; Dalman, 
Jesus-Jeshua, E. T., pp. 98-106. 
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himself never interpreted his messianic claims in a worldly 
or political sense. The hostility of the high priest to Jesus was 
indeed, as admitted above, grounded partially in the threat 
which he discovered in Jesus to his position of authority in 
the order of the day, and it was accordingly motivated by 
political considerations, but alongside of the issue of political 
power, and even transcending it in significance, there was the 
conflict of religious authority. It is after all the religious 
authority associated with the office of the high priest which 
alone accounts for the readiness of the Roman government 
to capitalize upon his subservience, as indeed for the willing- 
ness of devout Jews to tolerate him. There can be no doubt 
that the high priest and his aristocratic associates regarded 
the claims of Jesus to exercise authority in religious mat- 
ters as a force that would tend to jeopardize their already 
precariously situated leadership. Zeitlin virtually admits this 
point when he says that Jesus’ action in driving the money- 
changers from the temple ‘‘was a challenge against the author- 
ity of the high priest who ruled over the Temple precincts 
like a dictator’ (p. 160), but this can hardly be construed as 
the first instance in which the high priest took cognizance of 
the religious claims of Jesus. Consequently, the New Testa- 
ment records present an altogether congruous account when 
they represent the fundamental issue between Jesus and the 
Jewish leaders as religious, and yet show how, when they 
appeared before Pilate, they could construe it as political. 
While then Zeitlin’s construction, in our judgment, over- 
simplifies the issue between Jesus and the aristocratic oppor- 
tunists who belonged to the circle of the high priest, in that 
the profound dispute over authority in religious matters is 
neglected, he errs even more conspicuously in practically dis- 
counting the conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees as a 
factor in the development of the final climax. Since the 
official Jewish Sanhedrin was composed to a large extent of 
Pharisees, the effect of Zeitlin’s claim, that not this body but 
a political group dominated by the high priest must be 
charged with complicity in the death of Jesus, is to exonerate 
the Pharisees altogether. As a matter of fact, along with a 
readiness to castigate the high priestly circle as appeasers and 
Quislings, this author presents a stout defense of the Pharisees 
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whom he considers to be the ‘‘saviors of Judaism” (pp. 142 f.). 
The record of Jesus’ conflict with the Pharisees, it is main- 
tained, is colored considerably by a later attitude. In par- 
ticular it is not allowed that Jesus himself could have called 
the Pharisees ‘‘hypocrites’”’. 

With this important question of the relation of Jesus to 
the Pharisees, which has been in the foreground of discussion 
in recent decades, we cannot concern ourselves to any great 
extent in the present discussion. Even to expound and evalu- 
ate Zeitlin’s treatment of the subject in connection with his 
exceedingly interesting chapters on “The Sermon on the 
Mount” and ‘Jesus’ Controversies with the Pharisees” (pp. 
114-143) would demand more space than is available here. 
On many individual points he is decidedly worth hearing. On 
the other hand, he fails to impress when he argues that various 
references to the Pharisees as “hypocrites’’, especially in 
Matthew 23, must be regarded as interpolations into the 
original document (pp. 138 ff.). The evidence of a sharp 
divergence between Jesus and the Pharisees is so pervasive 
that the decision cannot be made to depend upon the authen- 
ticity of certain phrases. The fundamental fault on this point 
is, we believe, that he has failed to grasp the real import of 
the teaching of Jesus. 

So far as the Pharisees are concerned Zeitlin virtually ad- 
mits their legalism, externalism and casuistry. These char- 
acteristics are placed, however, in a perspective which discloses 
that they are assets rather than liabilities. The fundamental 
motive of the Pharisees appears to be that the authority of 
the divine law should be maintained, and yet that the law 
should be adjusted to the practical situation in which weak 
and sinful men live, even if in effect such adjustments set 
aside the law. The Pharisaic approach to religious and ethical 
questions is illustrated in a variety of ways. For example, 
seeking to set aside the lex talionis, the Pharisees achieved 
their end by a “‘legal fiction”, that is, by limiting the right of 
a man who suffered the loss of an eye to take out an eye 
exactly like his own in size and color. This of course abolished 
the law (p. 120). The utilitarianism of the Pharisees receives 
pointed expression in the appraisal of their attitude toward 
the Sabbath: “The Pharisees were always ready to amend 
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the laws of the Sabbath and to make it possible for the 
people to observe the Sabbath”’ (p. 130). 

Jesus, on the other hand, is represented as an impractical 
moralist, who was unconcerned with human society and 
made no concessions to human nature, and who “relied en- 
tirely on ethics and ethical exhortation to change human 
nature” (p. 122). The differences between Jesus and the 
Pharisees, as expounded by Zeitlin, come to especially sig- 
nificant expression in connection with the discussion of oaths: 


“And the Pharisees maintained that if a man took a 
corban, a vow, not to honor his father or his mother, he 
must keep that vow. By this Jesus claimed the Pharisees 
themselves were nullifying the Pentateuchal law of God. 

“In these charges and countercharges is reflected the 
philosophy of the Pharisees and Jesus concerning the nature 
of society. The Pharisees were the leaders of the religious 
Sanhedrin. As such, they had to take cognizance of the 
weaknesses of human nature, knowing that a person may 
transgress a precept; and therefore, it was their duty to 
find a way to give the person the opportunity for repentance 
and readjustment. Jesus, on the other hand, believed a 
person should be taught that he should never transgress 
the laws, not taking into consideration the weakness of 
humanity. 

“‘The corban, the vow. According to the Pharisees a vow 
must be kept since it is written in the Pentateuch that a 
man should not break his word. But if a man took a vow 
against the Biblical precept he must keep his vow, and not 
observe the precept for which, according to them, he would 
be punished for not observing the precept. However, to 
avoid a clash between two commandments in the Penta- 
teuch, namely, ‘Honour thy father and thy mother’ and 
‘He shall not break his word,’ the Pharisees introduced a 
legal fiction. If a man took a vow not to honor his father 
and his mother, he could absolve himself of his vow. This 
is called, in the Tannaitic literature, the ‘invalidation of 
vows.’ According to Jesus, however, no vow could be 
taken against a Pentateuchal precept, thus disregarding 
human weakness that a man might transgress, and take 
a vow against a Pentateuchal precept”’ (pp. 134 f.). 
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Professor Zeitlin’s estimate of Jesus is correct, in our judg- 
ment, when he indicates that Jesus went beyond the externals 
of conformity to the law to appeal to the motive behind the 
act, but like many Liberals, he fails to plumb the depths of 
Jesus’ teaching chiefly because its God-centered character 
escapes him. The message of our Lord will never be com- 
prehended if it is conceived as a mere moralism which appeals 
to men’s consciences and aims to bring about moral reform 
through human effort. Against the externalism and casuistry 
which in a purely formal manner upheld the authority of the 
law of God only to set it aside by legal fictions, and which failed 
therefore to enunciate the radical implications of the com- 
mandment of love to God and to one’s neighbor, Jesus brought 
men into the very presence of God by confronting them, not 
with an ethic constantly ready to adjust itself to human 
weakness and sin, but with the absolute demands of a holy 
and righteous God. Of course, the ethical message of Jesus 
does not comprise the whole of his teaching, for, alongside 
the message of the claims of the holy God for an absolute 
and whole-hearted obedience, there was also the proclama- 
tion of the coming of the rule of God with its gracious be- 
stowal of the gifts of forgiveness and fellowship. But Jesus 
and the Pharisees are seen to be poles apart even in their 
teaching concerning the law of God. Occasionally indeed 
Zeitlin seems to admit that the differences between Jesus and 
the Pharisees was deep-seated, since they did not recognize 
his claim to speak with messianic authority and could not 
countenance his rejection of the traditions of the elders on 
the ground of their conflict with the law of God (e. g., p. 132). 
But these admissions fail to carry with them their full im- 
plications. For nothing less than an entirely different attitude 
toward religion and life is expressed by these differences. 

Now Zeitlin objects strenuously to the testimony of the 
gospels that Jesus at times characterized the Pharisees as 
hypocrites (p. 143). It may be admitted that the word 
“hypocrite” as used today carries a somewhat harsher con- 
notation than the Greek word broxpitys. A “hypocrite” as 
used in the New Testament signifies one who pretends at 
something, that is, who is a-play-actor, and hence one whose 
actions are not in conformity with his actual claims about 
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himself. Paul even accused Peter and certain others of dis- 
simulation (baéxpiots) when they failed to act in consistency 
with their own principles (Gal. 2:13). This is not to say that 
the application of the term to the Pharisees in the gospels 
represents a mild rebuke. Quite the contrary. While it does 
not imply that the Pharisees without exception were com- 
pletely lacking in sincerity, it does involve the judgment 
that their professions and practices were inconsistent. In our 
judgment, as much as this is established even on the basis of 
the admissions of Zeitlin. What was so repugnant to Jesus 
was that they set themselves up as teachers and guides for 
the religion of others, and yet did not fulfill the fundamental 
requirement of a teacher of religion that he should confront 
men with God himself, with the divine law and with the divine 
grace. Their “legal fictions’ disclose the sad fact that they 
were not teachers of genuine religion at all, but only of a kind 
of practical ethic which countenanced all kinds of com- 
promises with sin. In making the pretence of upholding the 
law of God, and yet using their energies to set it aside, they 
established the charge which Jesus made. The righteousness 
which Jesus demanded, on the contrary, bore no resemblance 
to the righteousness which the Pharisees enunciated, simply 
because it was the righteousness of God himself.4 

It is because of his failure to gauge the profound religious 
issue which separated Jesus and the leaders of Judaism that 
Zeitlin’s reconstruction of the judicial process in terms of 
purely political considerations appears unrealistic. The crucial 
question of the actual nature of that process, as attested by 
the evidence, must nevertheless be considered. The Jews, we 
admit, did not actually perform the act of crucifying Jesus. 
That was Pilate’s responsibility. The question to be faced, 
however, is whether the Jews share the moral responsibility 
for the act inasmuch as they condemned him and prevailed 


™ Cf. Mk. 7:6 ff. and Mt. 15:7 where, quoting Isa. 29:13, our Lord con- 
demns as hypocritical and vain the worship of God which is accom- 
panied by a setting aside of his commandments. The instances in Mt. 
23:13 ff. and Lk. 13:15 are similar in import. In Mt. 22:18 and Mk. 12:15 
Jesus accuses them of hypocrisy because they came with hostile purpose, 
in order to ensnare him, and yet addressed him as a Teacher who was 
true and taught the way of God. Cf. Lk. 12:1. 
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upon Pilate to put him to death. What was the basis of the 
sanhedrin’s condemnation of Jesus? Did its condemnation 
rest on religious or on political grounds? 


THE ACCUSATION OF BLASPHEMY 


As remarkable as any feature of the entire book is the 
manner in which the author, despite his acceptance of the 
historicity of the charge of blasphemy against Jesus, con- 
strues the process before the sanhedrin as political and not 
religious. That this is the author’s meaning appears most 
clearly from his comment on John 19:7, which he treats as an 
integral aspect of the actual development of events. The 
words of the accusers to Pilate, “We have a law and by that 
law (kara Tov vduov) he ought to die because he made 
himself the Son of God” refer undoubtedly, he claims, to 
Roman law rather than to Jewish law, and therefore must be 
understood as meaning that ‘Jesus’ reference to himself as 
Messiah and the ‘Son of God’ was tantamount to challenging 
the authority of Caesar over the Jews”’ (pp. 168 f.). But what 
is the basis for the conclusion that Roman law must be in 
view? There are two principal considerations advanced to 
support this proposition. The first is that “‘there is no Jewish 
law, either in the Bible or in the Talmud to the effect that a 
person who claims to be ‘Son of God’ is liable to capital 
punishment”’ (p. 168). And the second is derived from the 
fact that the text reads ‘‘the law’’ rather than ‘‘our law” 
(A. V.). On the latter point, it seems absurd to claim that, 
when the Jews say, ‘‘We have a law’’, and then proceed to 
speak of the particular law which they have in mind, they are 
to be understood as referring to a Roman law rather than to 
a Jewish law. And as for the former consideration, it seems 
clear that the law against blasphemy as formulated in Levit- 
icus 24:16 must be in mind rather than an infringement of a 
Roman law against insurrection. 

We receive the impression, moreover, from the Matthaean 
and Marcan records of Jesus’ appearance before the San- 
hedrin that he was accused of blasphemy and on that account 
judged to be liable to death (Mt. 26:63-66; Mk. 14:61-64). 
Since this charge of blasphemy is evoked by Jesus’ acknowl- 
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edgment of his divine sonship, and by his immediate interpre- 
tation of that sonship as involving rule at God’s right hand 
and an appearance with theophanic glory, it would seem im- 
possible to construe the record so as to support the theory 
that the charge against Jesus was fundamentally political 
rather than religious. As a matter of fact we cannot regard 
Zeitlin’s discussion as having actually faced this issue in any 
adequate fashion. His argument is to the effect that the 
facts do not agree with the presupposition that the body 
before which Jesus appeared was the official Jewish Sanhedrin. 
These alleged facts are two in number: (1) the language of 
Jesus was, he contends, not strictly a cursing of God but 
merely abusive language, which under Tannaitic regulations 
was not subject to the death penalty, and (2) the official 
Sanhedrin could have carried out the death sentence. Hence, 
it is argued, the offense could not have been a religious 
offense properly speaking, and the court must have been the 
political sanhedrin which did not possess the prerogative of 
carrying out the death sentence (pp. 152 ff.). Our answer is 
simply that if the regulations of the Mishna, understood in 
this fashion, are taken as decisive for the procedure at the 
time of Christ, we had better reject the New Testament 
account as unhistorical rather than invent the explanation 
that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, the charge 
of blasphemy was understood in a political sense. 

Although then Zeitlin seems to interpret the charge of 
blasphemy as not constituting a religious offense, there is one 
point in his discussion where the confession of Jesus before 
the sanhedrin is judged to bear a religious aspect (p. 164). 
Here it is maintained that the entire assembly is viewed as 
judging that one who spoke such abusive language against 
God was obviously a person of no special worth or importance, 
and, considering the danger that Pilate might punish the 
Jewish people as a whole because of the claims of Jesus to be 
the king of the Jews, they accordingly felt no compunctions 
of conscience in delivering such a person to Pilate as a rebel 
who was worthy of death. The implication seems to be that 
if Jesus had not spoken as he did, there might have been 
some hesitation on their part in making him a scapegoat in 
order to free themselves of suspicion. Considered in that 
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fashion the issue remains, according to Zeitlin, essentially 
political, from the point of view of the sanhedrin as from 
Pilate’s, and the religious aspect is completely subordinate. 
As a political sanhedrin they had no jurisdiction over religious 
matters, and hence could not have sought to condemn him 
on religious grounds. We cannot regard this reconstruction 
as borne out by the evidence. The subordination of the 
religious charge to the political is not derived from the 
accounts of the appearance of Jesus before the Jewish author- 
ities, for there the main point is precisely that at last the 
Jewish judges discovered a religious ground for his con- 
demnation to death. 


The extremities to which Zeitlin must go in seeking to . 
carry out consistently this thesis that the charge against 
Jesus was essentially non-religious are further displayed in 
connection with his discussion of the condemnation of Stephen 
as a blasphemer (pp. 188 ff.). Strange to relate, the trial of 
Stephen is held to have been for a purely religious offense, 
the charge being that “the spoke words of blasphemy (abusive 
language) against God and Moses” (p. 189). On the basis of 
this conclusion, and because of the statement of Acts 6:12 
that ‘‘they brought him into the sanhedrin” (that is, one 
that did not have to be assembled), he affirms that the trial 
judicatory must have been the official, or “‘religious’”, San- 
hedrin (p. 190). Wherein then does the charge against 
Stephen appear to be religious whereas that against Jesus is 
considered political? The charge against Stephen was that in 
his testimony to Jesus he had spoken blasphemous words 
against Moses and against God (Acts 6:11 ff.) and apparently 
it was his testimony that he saw the glory of God and Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God (Acts 7:55 f.), which con- 
firmed their judgment that he was a deceiver and a blas- 
phemer. Obviously his offense was religious. But was not the 
conflict between Jesus and the Jewish leaders, including 
Pharisees as well as Sadducees, precisely that he spoke ‘‘as 
having authority and not as the scribes”, that is, as possessing 
the right to declare authoritatively the will of God, and that 
he set aside the traditions of the elders? And did he not at 
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the trial, in acknowledging his Messiahship, speak of his 
person in a way that evoked the charge of blasphemy? On 
this question Zeitlin is not completely silent. He says: 


“There is a vast difference between the words of Jesus and 
the statement of Stephen. Jesus made a prediction while 
Stephen made a statement that he saw the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God; that is, he considered 
Jesus the founder of a new religion” (p. 191). 


Can one seriously propose that the formal difference between a 
prediction and a statement is of sufficient weight to establish 
a qualitative difference between the Jewish conceptions of 
the offense of Jesus and of that of Stephen? So far as the 
reference to the session at God’s right hand and the coming 
with theophanic glory is concerned, Zeitlin admits that both 
as spoken by Jesus and as affirmed by Stephen they were 
held to establish the proof of the commission of blasphemy. . 
In our opinion, on the assumption that Jesus had no right 
to make such transcendent claims of superhuman dignity, 
the blasphemy involved in ascribing such glory to one who 
no longer lived among men was far less evident than in the 
instance of one who claimed for himself such authority and 
dignity that his Jewish judges would be compelled to re- 
cognize his transcendent power and glory. As we have ob- 
served above, the religious differences between Jesus and the 
Jewish leaders were so profound that, even though the break 
with Judaism had not been consummated, there must have 
been an awareness that the acknowledgement of the claims 
of Jesus involved a fundamentally different view of religion 
from that represented by current Judaism. 

In concluding our discussion of the religious aspects of the 
conflict between Jesus and the leaders of Judaism, we may 
profitably observe that the evangelists at no point disclose 
any awareness of the participation of any other assembly 
than the official Jewish Sanhedrin in the trial of Jesus. 
Matthew and Mark describe the trial court as consisting of 
“the high priests and the whole sanhedrin” (Mt. 26:59; Mk. 
14:55; 15:1). Zeitlin indeed makes ingenious use of the Lucan 
phrase ‘‘their sanhedrin” (Lk. 22:66) as an argument for his 
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thesis that the trial sanhedrin was constituted of persons who 
were merely ‘rubber stamps” of the high priest. He declares: 
“This was his Sanhedrin, as the Gospel of Luke states clearly, 
‘And the scribes assembled and led him into their Sanhedrin’ ”’ 
(pp. 163 f.). If the Lucan passage actually stated that the 
sanhedrin was “‘his’’, that is, the high priest's, it would seem 
to suggest that in some special sense the high priest could 
claim it as his own. Since however the text reads ‘“‘their’’ 
rather than “his’’, the claim made on the basis of Luke's 
declaration is astonishing. 

As a matter of fact the more closely Luke 22:66 ‘s 
scrutinized, the less support it actually offers for the theory 
that the trial court was a special political tribunal. What 
Luke actually |says is this: kal ws éyévero juépa, ouvnxOn 
TO mpecBuTépiov Tov aod, apxiepets TE Kal ypaypareis, 
kal amnyayov aitov els To ovvédpiov abrav. .. . In order 
to construe the meaning of “their sanhedrin”’ correctly, it is 
necessary to examine the implications of the antecedent 
language. A comparison of the phrase 76 mpeaButépioy Tov 
Aaod with wav 7rd mpeoButépiov in Acts 22:5, as well as 
with wav 7d ovvédpiov in Acts 22:30, will show that this 
phrase is Luke’s designation of the Sanhedrin, which he says 
gathered together as soon as it was day. That he mentions 
the chief priests and scribes as constituting its membership, 
but does not mention ‘“‘the elders’ (oi mpeoBirepor), is 
apparently due simply to the fact that he has already char- 
acterized the assembly as “the presbyterion’’. That the 
“elders” are not meant to be excluded receives confirmation 
from the manner in which Luke at other points includes 
them among those who rejected Jesus (Lk. 9:22; 22:52). In 
view of these considerations, the final clause must be under- 
stood as meaning that, the presbyterion having come together, 
Jesus was led “‘into their assembly”, the word ouvédpiov being 
employed here in a non-technical sense. The expression 
“their assembly” implies then that it was the assembly of 
the entire company of the members of the Sanhedrin. It may 
be observed therefore that Lk. 22:66 not only offers no 
particular support of the theory that the sanhedrin in some 
special sense was dominated by the high priest, but it also 
presents positive evidence that the sanhedrin which tried 
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Jesus was not a special political court of the kind that Zeitlin 
contends for. Such a political body of Quislings could never 
have been described as ‘‘the presbyterion of the people’’.*s 

When the thesis of the work we have been examining is 
tested by the pertinent evidence, we are convinced that it 
falls far short of being established. We wish to add, however, 
that the recognition that the official Jewish Sanhedrin con- 
demned Jesus and secured his crucifixion at the hands of 
Pontius Pilate by no means provides a tenable basis for anti- 
Semitism. The popular and official repudiation of Jesus’ 
claims by the Jewish people as a whole, and the resultant 
visitation of a divine judgment upon them, never carried with 
it the implication, according to the New Testament, that the 
Jewish people might with impunity be made the objects of 
hatred and persecution. On the contrary, there is everywhere 
the insistence that the divine plan required the missionaries 
to preach “‘to the Jews first”. The deep yearning of the 
apostle Paul for the salvation of his Jewish compatriots is 
eloquent on this subject. The repudiation of anti-Semitism 
does not depend upon a radical revision of the New Testa- 
ment. There is a far deeper guarantee in Christianity of the 
rights of the Jew than any revision of one’s estimate of the 
actual course of the events connected with the death of Jesus 
could provide. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


3 It may be recalled also that Zeitlin maintains as a criterion for dis- 
tinguishing a political sanhedrin that it had to be specially summoned 
while the official sanhedrin is represented as being in regular session five 
days a week. In this case the theory would break down, for here certainly 
there is no implication that the sanhedrin was constituted and convened 
for this occasion. They convened when it became day. 











THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


THEODORE J. JANSMA 


N THE Epistle to the Hebrews our attention is focussed 
on Christ’s temptation as the source of his sympathy with 
us. He is an high priest who understands our needs and trials 
not from mere observation but from actual experience of the 
same. We can rely upon his aid because he has endured the 
same conflicts and, what is more, he waged them with com- 
plete success; “‘in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin’? (Heb. 4:15). His qualification as our sympathetic 
high priest consists therefore in something he has in common 
with us, and in something in which he differs from us — his 
temptation and his sinlessness. 

Looking at these two qualifications we are immediately 
confronted with a profound problem. Christ’s sinlessness in 
the exercise of his mediatorial office seems to detract from the 
reality of his temptation. How could his temptation be the 
same as ours when it was coupled with absolute sinlessness, 
and when his victory was a foregone conclusion? The Son 
of God was not merely able not to sin, but not able to sin; 
not simply potuit non peccare, but also non potutt peccare 
applies to him. If he was free from the seed of corruption, 
and the fountain of his being was impeccably pure, what 
sting could temptation hold for him? Any temptation must 
certainly present the alternative courses of good and evil, 
but how can such temptation cause any tension when every 
inclination of the tempted is always in the one direction of 
good? Christ’s sinlessness was not something attained, but 
something native and essential. Not only was he free from 
every sinful propensity, but his delight was in God, and his 
will was in perfect harmony with God. His human nature 
detracted not one whit from his divine person; he always 
remains the second person of the Trinity, possessing entire 


all the perfections of Godhead. 
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The same problem, in some respects, arises in connection 
with Adam’s probation. God had created man perfect, in 
knowledge, righteousness, and holiness. And even though 
this was a mutable condition, we are still puzzled by the fact 
that a sinful propensity could and did arise in such a creature. 
But the mystery in the person of Christ is even more pro- 
found, for mutability can not be predicated of him. Further- 
more, he was possessed of the Holy Spirit in all his fulness, 
and “‘in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” 
(Col. 2:9). 

In the attempt to solve this problem serious men have 
often stumbled into the heresy of denying Christ’s deity or, 
at the other extreme, denying his humanity. Hilary of 
Poitiers, in order to give what he thought the full due to 
Christ’s deity, maintained that his infirmities, sufferings, and 
temptations were only apparent but not real; that they were 
of the nature of adaptations and theatricals. According to 
this docetic view the thrust of the spear into the crucified 
body was similar to the piercing of water, the nature of which 
is such that it is not pierceable but only apparently so. 
Christ’s temptations were then merely adaptations or theat- 
ricals for our benefit, having no foundation in vital experience. 

At the other extreme, men like Menken and Irving have 
exalted Christ’s humanity at the expense of his deity in 
order to solve the problem of the reality of his suffering and 
temptation. They have reconstructed a Christ who was a 
son of Adam like all human beings, sharing with them also 
original sin. On the one hand, Hilary wants to give us a god 
but robs us of a brother, while on the other hand, Menken 
wants to give us a brother but robs us of a saviour. Analysis 
of the person of the mediator has its place, but we need the 
whole person for the work of redemption. We can not pick 
a flower apart and retain its beauty, nor can we retain a 
qualified high priest if we dissect him in the way some have 
tried to do. We need just that redeemer who is presented in 
the Bible, who was, and continueth to be, God and man in two 
distinct natures and one divine person. 

That we face here a profound mystery is not surprising, 
for its root is really in the mystery of the incarnation itself. 
What can we say by way of satisfactory elucidation of the 
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union of the human and divine natures in the one divine 
person, without mixture, confusion, or transfer? How far 
can we penetrate into the secret of the interaction of these 
two natures? In the final analysis, are we not looking into 
the face of the eternal God who dwelleth in unapproachable 
light, even though he was made flesh and dwelt among us? 
In studying the problem of Christ’s temptation in its psycho- 
logical aspect, are we not concerned with the “psychology of 
God”? Yet it is this very mystery which makes his suffering 
and temptation unique and appropriate to its design. He 
suffered as the God-man; he was tempted in his messianic 
capacity; it was part of his vicarious work. He was tempted 
in all points like as we are, but it does not follow that we are 
tempted in all points like as he was. 


Accepting then the mystery of Christ’s person as lying also 
at the heart of the problem of his temptation, we may proceed 
to study some of the facts revealed in Scripture.t The general 
meaning of ‘‘temptation” in the Bible is ‘‘to prove’’, “‘to 
test’’, “‘to try’. Men may test a material object for certain 
qualities, test themselves or other men, or even prove God. 
Its character varies with its source, but especially with its 
design. God tests men, as in the case of Abraham, in order 
to bring out and strengthen the work of grace in his children. 
This may be said even of those testings in which men fail, 
for so God also discovers to them the hidden depths of their 
depravity and the powers of sin. When Satan instigates the 
temptation its design is to destroy; he tries to seduce men to 
sin. In so far then as the temptation comes from Satan it is 
evil, but as God’s design is behind and above all things and as 
he overrules evil for good, every moral temptation is essentially 
a testing from God. So God overruled the temptation and 


t There are other problems of a critical nature that have arisen in 
connection with our Lord’s temptation at the beginning of his ministry. 
Did Satan appear as an historic personage? Were the localities of the 
wilderness, the pinnacle of the temple, and the high mountain real earthly 
places? What was the historic order of the temptations? These questions 
have been answered with considerable unanimity among orthodox scholars, 
and for our present purpose we shall accept the generally held opinions 
without discussion, since our present interest is exegetical rather than 
critical. 
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fall of our first parents that the glory of his grace might 
appear. So God sustained his servant Job under the assaults 
of Satan that the strength of his grace might be revealed. 
So God also tried our high priest that the supreme gift of his 
grace might be found qualified for his redemptive task. Look- 
ing at the three Satanic temptations of our Lord from this 
larger viewpoint, they have been appropriately called his 
“Probation’’.2 Coming as they did at the beginning of his 
public ministry, they bear a great resemblance to the proba- 
tion of the first Adam. Our champion enters the strong man’s 
house to bind him that afterwards he may spoil his goods.’ 


Undoubtedly, the passage in Hebrews embraces much more 
than the temptation of Christ at the beginning of his public 
ministry, and even seems to focus attention more particularly 
on the sufferings at the end of his earthly ministry. However, 
the point of the passage, that Christ’s sympathy arises from 
his communion of suffering and temptation, is much illum- 
inated by the study of the Satanic assaults upon him. That 
the Son of God made himself of no reputation, accepting the 
infirmities of human existence, suffering poverty, loneliness, 
reproach, brings him close to us. That he was the special 
object of Satan’s attack and God’s testings, that he was firm 
and steadfast in the face of Satan’s most subtle allurements 
and impeccably faithful to his office even unto the shameful 
death of the cross, makes him the perfect object of our faith 
and confidence. It is such an one who can understand our 
temptations and strengthen us to be faithful unto death also. 
He not only furnishes us with the panoply of God, but also 
shows us how to use it unto victory. 


It was immediately after his baptism in the Jordan that 
Jesus was led by the Holy Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil. At that initiation into his ministry 
the voice from heaven had declared, “‘This is my beloved Son’”’, 
and the Spirit had descended upon him to equip him for 
his task. It was then at the very outset of that ministry 
by which he was to present the Kingdom of God in word and 


2 Geerhardus Vos: Old and New Testament Biblical Theology (Phila- 
delphia, 1934), p. 210. 
3 Idem, p. 212. 
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deed, and accomplish and announce the ruin of Satan’s king- 
dom, that he is engaged by the fiend. The scene of the first 
temptation is the wilderness (Mark adds, ‘‘and he was among 
the wild beasts’’), a place desolate and drear, without the 
ordinary means to sustain man, an environment calculated 
to weaken and frighten. Humanly speaking, it was an oppor- 
tune circumstance for Satan’s attack. In a sense Jesus is 
still a novice not yet having felt the real sting of Satan. He 
is alone, bereft of the comforting and strengthening com- 
panionship of others. He is hungry; and how often do not 
the demands of the body tantalize the soul? We see him 
suffering under infirmities imposed upon him by his incarna- 
tion, suffering as a man though divinely sustained like Moses 
and Elijah during their forty-day fasts. He was ‘an hun- 
gered’’, the pangs of hunger were acute, he was starving, the 
body cries out on the verge of collapse. 

Now Satan charges in to do battle and says to this starving 
man, “If thou be the Son of God, command these stones to 
become bread”. Satan seems to taunt him with the witness 
from heaven at his baptism. Some have supposed that Satan’s 
thrust was to raise a doubt in Jesus’ mind as to that witness, 
as if Satan were trying to impress upon Jesus the incongruity 
of his present circumstances with the declared fact of his 
divine sonship. To be called son and to be treated as an 
enemy, abandoned in a wild place and ravaged by the infirm- 
ities of fallen men, seems to be the height of contradiction. 
In a similar way did the serpent approach Eve, suggesting 
doubt and misgiving when he hissed, ‘‘Hath God said?”’. In 
her case that was a subtle approach since God had not ad- 
dressed his command to her directly. But we can detect a 
deeper subtlety in this address to Jesus. Rather than trying 
to push the divine sonship into the background, Satan seems 
to place it in the foreground. He seems to suggest that 
because of what Jesus is he need not suffer so. However much 
mere men may be victims of their circumstances, the Son of 
God is never a victim, or at least need not be, for the disposal 
of all things is within his grasp; one word from him and the 
pressing demands of his assumed human body can be satisfied. 
It is the voice of appealing suggestion rather than the voice 
of mockery, the siren song instead of the satyr smile, with 
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which he seeks to seduce the Son of God. To undermine 
Jesus’ consciousness of his divine sonship would be an ambition 
worthy of Satan, but to misdirect that consciousness and to 
prostitute the powers inherent in that divine sonship is a 
design more appropriate to the circumstances and to the 
subtlety of the tempter. Should Jesus risk death when life 
was within his grasp? If he is going to use his divine powers for 
others and feed by supernatural power over five thousand 
hungry people, why should he not now supply the needs of 
his starving self? But it is this very keen consciousness of his 
divine sonship coupled with the pains of his suffering that 
fixes in Jesus also another consciousness, that of his messianic 
office. It is the demand of that office that he be perfected 
through suffering, that he be exalted and placed above all 
principality and power only after he has walked the sharp 
path of humiliation, submitted to death and burial. If he 
renounces that humiliation now at the very beginning of his 
ministry he debauches that holy messianic office and his 
cross becomes superfluous. 

But even as Messiah bows low in his humiliation he un- 
sheathes the Sword of the Spirit, and as if to give emphasis 
to the fact of his humiliation, that he was made under the 
law, he opens the Torah. The Sword flashes and the living 
Word routs the Satanic attack: ‘‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God’’. Jesus takes a page from the history of Israel, and 
asserts a principle which Satan had repeatedly tried to under- 
mine and supplant with his own principle. Moses declared to 
Israel, “‘And he humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and 
fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, neither did thy 
fathers know; that he might make thee know that man doth 
not live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live’ (Deut. 8:3). 
God taught Israel in their extraordinary circumstances, by 
supplying them in an extraordinary way, that the principle 
of life for God’s people is his self-revelation and not the 
Satanic principle of human expediency. When Jacob schemed 
and stole the birthright and blessing from his brother Esau, 
he worked on the Satanic principle instead of the Godly. 
When Satan now comes to Jesus he proposes the good end of 
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Messiah’s preservation, the seemingly innocent means of a 
miracle in itself not evil, but meanwhile very subtly he sug- 
gests his own principle that the end justifies the means, that 
necessity must be determined by present conditions. Jesus 
declares that man lives not only by the ordinary means which 
God supplies, but also by the extraordinary; that God’s 
providence is manifested not only in an ordinary way but also 
in extraordinary ways particularly when God imposes extra- 
ordinary circumstances; that God’s end and God’s means go 
together. As the true Messiah Jesus accepts his humiliation, 
the way of suffering, the way of submission and the cross, 
in order to merit exaltation. The starving man refuses bread 
because of a Satanic taunt and because of Satanic principle. 

Now the scene shifts from the wilderness to the Holy City. 
While Satan had taken advantage of the circumstances cre- 
ated by the Holy Spirit in the first temptation, he now sets 
the stage himself for a new assault. By God’s leave Satan 
had remarkable powers by which he could bring death upon 
Job’s children, ruin his possessions, and corrupt Job’s body, 
and he is also able to transport Jesus from the wilderness and 
set him on a pinnacle of the temple. The drama of this historic 
conflict deepens. It is the absolutely holy one against the 
absolutely wicked one; the second Adam against the con- 
queror of the first Adam; the one ordained to break the power 
of evil against the personification of evil. It was the Holy 
Spirit who led Jesus into the wilderness; now Satan takes the 
reins and leads him to the Holy City. And now we see Jesus 
and Satan at the temple itself, the very heart of the Holy 
City, that which made it the Holy City. 

Now Satan, too, opens the Word of God and presumes to 
wield that same Sword which has just been used against him 
as he supports his evil suggestion with the words of Psalm 
ninety-one, “If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down: 
for it is written, He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a stone’. But when Satan 
uses holy things he perverts them; the Word of God from 
Satan’s mouth is no longer the Word of God; the Sword of the 
Spirit in Satan’s hand is a counterfeit. The Psalm describes 
the happy state and security of the godly, and it is from such 
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a context that Satan tears a word, sharpens it to make a 
Satanic dart, and thrusts it at the heart of Jesus. He seems 
to say to Jesus, ‘‘Who has more claim on this promise, who 
has more claim on angelic service, than the Son of God?” 


“The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath!” 
(Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Act I, Scene III). 


But the Psalm does not warrant such a proof as Satan sug- 
gests. It emphasizes trust in God, faith not sight, as does the 
whole Scripture. It declares a fact to be accepted on God’s 
testimony and not to be tested at the whims of man. 

Jesus’ reply, both in what he says and what he does not 
say, exposes the Satanic perversion. It seems to be most 
significant that he does not even refer to Psalm ninety-one. 
He might have pointed out the obvious, as indicated above, 
that the Psalm must be interpreted by scriptural criteria. 
But by his very silence he seems to say most eloquently, 
“Satan, you have no right to quote Scripture; that Psalm 
belongs to me, it belongs upon my lips, not yours’. He 
simply refuses to dispute with Satan on the meaning of 
Scripture. Satan is beyond dispute; he is a completed fact, 
unalterably opposed to truth. But Jesus’ spoken reply is also 
direct and crushing. Once again he turns back the pages of 
the history of God’s people. Israel. murmured at Rephidim 
for want of water and they said to Moses, ‘‘Wherefore is this 
that thou hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our 
children and our cattle with thirst?’”’ Then at God’s com- 
mand Moses smote the rock and water flowed forth, ‘‘And 
he called the name of the place Massah, and Meribah, because 
of the chiding of the children of Israel, and because they 
tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord among us, or not?” 
(Ex. 17:3, 7). Israel was blind to God’s favor, to his covenant 
with them, to his wondrous guidance throughout their his- 
tory, to their recent deliverance from Egypt and their passage 
through the Red Sea. Israel should have said, “He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the most High shall abide 
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under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the Lord, 
He is my refuge and my fortress: my God; in him will I 
eer For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone” (Psalm 91:1, 
2, 11, 12). This sin of Israel was later cited as an example of 
unbelief and presumption (Deut. 9:22; Psalm 95:8; Heb. 3:8, 
9). When Jesus replies, “It is written again, Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God’’, he asserts his perfect trust and 
refuses to yield to sinful presumption. He declares that the 
Psalmist spoke the very Word of God which is truth itself, 
and needs not to be put to a test. God’s faithfulness was 
manifest; there was no occasion for putting it to a test. To 
do so under these circumstances would be sheer presumption 
and a perversion of God’s Word. 

However, Satan would contest that there was no occasion 
for such a proof of God’s Word. Indeed, he is subtle enough 
to create the occasion. It was not without reason that Satan 
had chosen this particular place for this particular temptation. 
If Satan wanted nothing else but to tempt Jesus to a pre- 
sumptuous proof of God’s Word he might have taken him 
to any high place, some precipice, some promontory over an 
abyss. But why did he choose this place, a pinnacle of the 
temple in Jerusalem? Did this environment suggest an allure- 
ment in addition to a personal satisfaction of God’s watchful 
care? We must remember that Satan had set the stage for 
this temptation. The Holy Spirit had done so in the first, 
and Satan had recognized his opportunity and seized it. But 
now when Satan leads Jesus we may be sure that he will also 
select the place and circumstances that will be most propitious 
to his design. The scene below them is alive with the very 
heart-throb of Judaism. In our imagination we can look from 
that perch into the courts of the temple. There go the priests 
about their various duties; a constant stream of devout people 
comes and goes, praising, praying, bringing offerings. There 
go the rich and cast of their abundance into the treasury; 
there comes a pauper widow to bring of her want. There, 
in a most conspicuous place, stands a pharisee calling on God 
and men to witness his superiority; yonder crouches a publican 
trembling before a holy and just God. These are the people 
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who throughout their history have cherished a peculiar hope 
and have come to this place to keep it alive, to feed it, to 
strengthen it, to express it. These are the people who above 
all peoples of the earth have been blessed, and from whom 
shall come one in whom all nations shall be blessed, nay, 
from whom that one has already come and is even now with 
them though they know him not. Soon he shall weep tears 
over these people and this temple, and say, ‘‘O Jerusalem..... 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings’ (Matt. 
23:37). Even as he longed for these people so with similar 
passionate love did one of his followers say concerning these 
same people, ‘‘I could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh” 
(Rom. 9:3). Now let us join that temple throng and try to 
share their messianic hopes and dreams. Suddenly there is a 
lull in the activity around us and people begin to look up. 
Almost simultaneously the entire crowd is transfixed by an 
incredible sight; there is a blinding brilliance overhead like 
the Shekinah upon the ark; there are angelic forms majes- 
tically descending toward us; heaven seems to be coming to 
earth; and in the midst of it ‘‘one like the Son of Man”. 
This is the very moment for which men have built this temple, 
for which these priests have served, for which these people 
have waited. And now, as if all their previous devotions have 
been rehearsals for this very moment, the people after the 
example of their priests fall upon their knees and take up a 
chant of recognition and adoration — ‘‘Hosanna to the Son 
of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
Hosanna in the highest”. 

Do we find in this imagined scene the seductive subtlety of 
Satan? Was it for this that he led Jesus to a pinnacle of the 
temple? Does Satan show him this flock without a shepherd 
in order to appeal to the unfathomable love of the great 
shepherd? Should Jesus adopt Satan’s method in winning 
this people the effect would certainly be electric. It was in 
some such way that the Jews expected their Messiah, borne 
on angel hands instead of the toil-hardened hands of humble 
Galileans like Joseph and Mary, descending upon the temple 
from the very heavens instead of ascending from Bethlehem 
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and Nazareth, acclaimed by the priests and leaders of Israel 
instead of the lowly shepherds and the strangers from a 
distant land. In short, this method promised acceptance 
instead of the rejection which later became his bitter experi- 
ence. But now the great shepherd, although longing for this 
flock, sets himself against the Satanic method and the Satanic 
perversion of Scripture and embraces the Word of God and 
his method that he may win all those whom the Father has 
given him. The course of suffering has been ordained; his 
people are to be won by the cross; his flock is to be spiritual 
not carnal, to be won with spiritual methods; ‘“‘the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep’. Not this sensational, 
carnal, Satanic descent to earth, but “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me” (John 12:32). The 
true Sword flashes once again; it blinds the prince of darkness; 
it cuts through all sham and pierces to the bones and marrow 
— “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God”’. 

Again the scene changes as Satan takes Jesus to ‘‘an exceed- 
ing high mountain’. Men have speculated on the identity 
of this mountain and some have suggested a mountain prom- 
inent in biblical history, like Ararat, Horeb, or Nebo. How- 
ever, although the place of the second temptation is given, 
and with some degree of probability we can determine the 
scene of the first temptation, we are not given any clue as to 
the location of this mountain. Even though it was a real 
mountain, there is an element of the miraculous in this setting 
that would defy our search, for there is no place on earth 
from whence one could survey such a prospect as is here 
presented to Jesus. This miraculous character seems also to 
be indicated by the words of Luke that Satan showed Jesus 
all the kingdoms of the world “in a moment of time’. It is 
sufficient that this setting too is suitable for the temptation. 

Satan no longer taunts Jesus with “If thou be the Son of 
God”’, but engages him with a new subtlety. He sets before 
him a breath-taking view of glory and empire, and says, “‘All 
this will I give thee’. This time he strikes at his vesture and 
thigh whereon is written a name, ‘King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords’’, and offers him a throne. But with a holy impa- 
tience and a laconic, “Yaaye, Datava the King of Kings re- 
fuses a throne. 
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Again the devil has set the stage carefully. It is not with 
a vision or fantasy but with an ocular experience that he 
entices Jesus. It seems rather futile to try to limit this 
experience in the interest of historical realism, as some have 
tried to do. The record of the evangelists can hardly be 
condensed into a view of the promised land of Palestine nor 
the pagan world of the Roman empire, neither the throne 
of David nor the throne of Caesar. ‘‘All the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them” indicates something sweeping 
and inclusive whether we think of xéayos (Matthew) or 
oixovyévn (Luke). We need not hesitate to accept what is 
plainly written that Satan, too, has supernatural powers so 
that he can transport Jesus miraculously from wilderness to 
temple, and from temple to mountain, that he can show Jesus 
“all the kingdoms of the world’ ‘and that ‘in a moment of 
time’’.4 

It is a pleasing aspect of this domain which Satan displays, 
not the corruption, sin, suffering, and misery. It is a timed 
exhibit not intended for long contemplation. It is a sudden, 
fleeting, breath-taking moment calculated to arouse the keen- 
est curiosity and an overpowering desire. It stirs the imagina- 
tion, stimulates the aspiration, and draws the affection with 
the suddenness and force of an explosion. Here Satan casts 
his golden apple upon the course to dazzle, arrest, defeat. 

Satan lays claim to all the world, a claim which he supports 
with the right of a grant, which involves also the right of 
disposal at his pleasure. Jesus himself calls him ‘“‘the prince 
of this world” (John 12:31; 14:30; 16:11), and Paul calls him 
“god of this world’ (II Cor. 4:4), and describes his sover- 
eignty when he writes ‘For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places” (Eph. 6:12). Neither is Satan’s dominion 
merely of an external kind, but he reaches into the very hearts 


4 It might be said that the high mountain is superfluous if the experience 
is induced by Satan’s supernatural power. That is true; but the very 
mention of the “exceeding high mountain” impresses on us the ocular 
reality of that experience in distinction from something imagined. Dean 
Alford reminds us that “‘such natural accessories are made use of frequently 
in supernatural revelations” (Com. on Matt. 4:8). 
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of his subjects so that they serve him willingly. His rule is 
not one of compulsion which breeds hatred even while it pro- 
duces submission, but he is like a father, an object of love and 
devotion to his own (cf. John 8:44). It is a rule which is in 
rebellion against God even though it exists by the sovereign 
will of God. It was born of Satan’s sin of rebellion in the 
heavenly hosts, it is maintained and extended in irreconcilable 
rebellion, it will issue in the rebellious antichrist. Satan is not 
making any unfounded claim when he says to Jesus, ‘‘that 
is delivered unto me’. Even if that authority and kingship 
is temporary and under the ultimate control of God, it is, 
nevertheless, a real authority which Satan possesses. 

When Satan offers to abdicate in Jesus’ favor he is also 
appealing to a legitimate and profound desire in Jesus, 
namely, his desire for the messianic throne. Thrones and 
dominions shall be subject to him and every knee shall bow 
before him; the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ, and he shall rule for 
ever and ever. But has Satan the right to give it to whom- 
soever he will? Is his right in the kingdoms of this world of 
such a nature that it also involves the right of disposal? This 
claim of Satan seems preposterously presumptuous and un- 
true, and is just that in the present universe. This is still 
God’s universe in an absolute sense, although Satan has his 
throne in it. But if Messiah falls, if Jesus is defeated, then is 
Satan God, and Jesus Satan’s Messiah. Then ‘‘all authority 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth”’ will be the declaration 
of a Satanic Messiah and exercised in rebellion. Then 


“Truth forever on the scaffold; 
Wrong forever on the throne’’. 


Then Jesus will be Satan’s vicar and not Satan’s destroyer. 
The precise issue here upon the mountain is whether God 
shall be God or Satan shall be God; whether Jesus shall be 
the Christ of God or of Satan. 

This issue lies on the surface of this temptation, but there 
may be an element of subtlety under the surface in the Satanic 
proposal. It may be that the price which he demands of Jesus 
is not an act of worship. In the Greek Old Testament, at 
least, mpooxuvety has sometimes a weaker meaning which 
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amounts to that respect which men show to persons of superior 
rank, the oriental salaam.’ Is it possible that Satan wanted 
to give the impression that he asked no more than the common 
oriental token of respect? Was it to claim such a token that 
he declared his greatness in the kingdoms of this world? 
Are we perhaps justified in connecting his demand with his 
claim as well as with his promise? Is the force of ‘‘therefore”’ 
confirmatory and continuative rather than, or as well as, 
illative in this instance?® In any case, Satan does not demand 
a life-time of service, but only a momentary obeisance. It 
is apparently a small price, indeed, a most insignificant price 
if the above suggestion has any truth. 

And now we can also see the growing intensity in this 
conflict, a gradual increase in the impact of the Satanic 
assault that gives this third temptation a climactic force. 
In these three succeeding assaults the offer increases while 
the terms of its procurement decrease; the prospect expands 
while the condition of its attainment contracts. In the wilder- 
ness it is the life of Jesus for a self-wrought miracle. At the 
temple it is the adoration of Israel for a miracle from above. 
On the mountain it is the throne of the world for one salaam, 
or for one act of worship. 

A third time the Sword of the Spirit flashes — ‘‘Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve’. 
Again Jesus opens the Torah and this time its voice thunders 
forth God’s exclusive right, and man’s unqualified duty to 
worship and serve him alone. In the context Moses also 
charges Israel, ‘‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord: 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might” (Deut. 6:4, 5). 
Whatever Satan may have wished to convey by mpooxuvetp, 
Jesus tears from it any superficiality and makes it synonymous 
with S"J?, ‘“‘to fear”, the worshipful disposition of the heart. 
So also Jesus repudiates Satan’s claim to any external token 


5 For a thorough and scholarly discussion of the meaning and usage of 
m@pooxuverv, see Oswald T. Allis, ‘The Comment on John 1X.38 in the 
American Revised Version” (The Princeton Theological Review, April, 1919, 
vol. xvii, pp. 241-311). 

6 Luke 4:7, a} ody éav mpooxuvnons. Some scholars have considered 
the primary force of obv to be continuative and confirmatory. 
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of worship or respect, for T2Y, Aarpeberv, also belongs to 
God. 

But how could Satan expect any other response? Even if 
he tried to minimize the character of the obeisance (which 
we suggested as a mere possibility, not as a certainty), was 
the demand not so brazen that we should suspect him of 
exceedingly bad judgment? If he openly demanded an idol- 
atrous worship could he with any Satanic logic expect it? 
Rather than charge him with bad judgment, it seems he used 
characteristically subtle, Satanic judgment. It is often the 
most audacious stroke that brings success where other methods 
have failed, on the moral as well as on the military battle- 
ground. It is also the suddenness, and the concentrated 
venom, “in a moment of time’’, the overwhelming glamour 
of that moment, that makes the thrust almost irresistible. 
It is one of those moments that is among the common exper- 
iences of life when, for example, we buy something we really 
do not want. The super-salesman does not give a chance for 
deliberation, but by making the offer most attractive, the 
price ridiculously small, and the opportunity fleeting, he 
creates and takes advantage of one propitious moment. Was 
it not such a moment that Satan tried to create with one 
audacious master-stroke? Furthermore, is it not the deeply 
religious man who is the most fertile soil for the seeds of 
abstract “religion’’? Does not the man with the profoundest 
“religious” feeling and inclination often perish in the mysti- 
cism which is not from the only true and living God? 

For Jesus this moment, too, is filled with the beauty of 
impeccable holiness, while Satan thought to burst it with the 
laughter and mockery of hell. Jesus refuses Satan’s method 
and Satan’s throne while he embraces God’s throne and God’s 
method of humiliation and suffering. He refuses the throne 
offered by Satan that he may ascend the messianic throne 
established by God. He refuses the crown held out to him as 
a gift of Satan to win heaven’s crown by strong crying and 
tears and sweat of blood. Instead of establishing and adminis- 
tering a kingdom founded on sin and rebellion, he ushers in a 
kingdom of righteousness and peace. It will be the auto- 
cratic voice of God’s Messiah that shall one day say, ‘‘All 
authority is given unto me in heaven and in earth”. By that 
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authority he sends forth his disciples to announce the ruin 
of Satan, the spoiling of his goods, ‘“‘to preach good tidings 
unto the meek...... to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; to« 
comfort all that mourn; to appoint unto them that mourn in 
Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness”’ 
(Isa. 61:1-3). 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











ON THE PRIMACY OF THE INTELLECT 


GORDON H. CLARK 


ELIGIOUS activity assumes many forms; in the service 

of God all the functions of consciousness are involved. 

The questions here raised are, whether any order may be 

found among such activities, and what is the principle that 

determines such order. In particular this discussion aims to 

emphasize the réle of the intellect in the life of Christian 
devotion. 


To this end some grouping of conscious acts is necessary. 
In the past the various mental functions or conscious states 
have been classified according to different schemes. For 
example, while St. Augustine made several divisions, he often 
spoke of memory, intellect, and will. A later Augustinian, 
St. Bonaventura, listed the faculties of the soul as vegetative, 
sensitive, and rational — the latter uniting both intellect and 
will. At the present time a more common division is emotion, 
will, and intellect. St. Bonaventura’s identification of intel- 
lect and will may eventually prove to be a better classification 
than either St. Augustine’s or the common division of the 
present day. But inasmuch as nearly all religious psychology 
since the time of Kant has assumed that volition and intel- 
lection are distinct, this discussion will be conducted within 
the limits of the modern classification. 


Without in the least denying the necessity of some scheme 
of dividing conscious activity, it is also necessary, in order 
to avoid misunderstanding, explicitly to reject the so-called 
faculty psychology. A man is not a compound of three things, 
an intellect, a will, and an emotion. Each man is a single 
personality. Long ago Plato showed the sophistic, skeptical 
results of making man a wooden horse of Troy and destroying 
his unitary personality. Emotion, will, and intellect are not 
three things, each independent of the other, mysteriously and 


accidentally inhabiting one body. These three are simply 
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three activities of a single consciousness that sometimes thinks, 
sometimes feels, and sometimes wills. For this reason one 
must recognize that religion in general and Christianity in 
particular makes its appeal to the whole man. Strictly there 
is no such thing as a discrete part of man; other than con- 
ceptually it is often difficult if not impossible to separate 
these three functions. When a normal human being experi- 
ences an emotion, he may easily will an action; when he 
exercises his volition, he ought to have some knowledge of 
the situation; though to be sure he may employ his intellect 
and even his will without much emotion. Since these three, 
then, are actions of a person, the unity of personality must 
be regarded as basic throughout the whole discussion — it is 
the individual person who acts in several ways. Therefore, 
although expression is facilitated by using will, emotion, and 
intellect as abstract terms, and while the term “faculty” 
is still a good English word, the exact question proposed may 
more clearly be stated as follows: Granting that religion does 
not appeal to a thing called emotion or intellect but to a real 
human being, by which of these three actions does a man 
best respond, most fully grasp God, most perfectly worship 
and most closely commune with Him? 

In the history of the past and at the present time also, 
each of these three activities has been declared by its pro- 
ponents to be the religious activity par excellence. In a field 
already so well cultivated, the newcomer need not wait long 
for fruitful developments. 

Note well that no question is asked about the temporal 
priority among these actions. Obviously in time emotion 
comes first; an infant surely experiences emotions before it 
thinks; plausibly willing also precedes any knowing. The 
question at issue, then, treats not of the temporal order but 
of the logical order, or to repeat more exactly, of an order 
determined by the degree to which these actions unite us to 
God. 

While it is hazardous, in view of other schemes of classifica- 
tion, to assert the completeness and finality of the threefold 
division of consciousness into emotion, will, and intellect, 
the practical ease which this division affords makes emotion 
the first activity to be examined. 
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The meaning of the term ‘‘emotion”’, it must be recognized 
at the outset, is exceptionally vague. Philosophic or scientific 
accuracy is not to be expected in a dictionary, for a dictionary 
must record colloquial usage; but with respect to the word 
“emotion’”’ colloquial usage is not only the starting point for 
scientific definition — as is true always— it also fixes the 
only generally accepted meaning. Contemporary psychol- 
ogists usually avoid giving a scientific definition of emotion 
or any accurate account of it;? instead they merely enumerate 
states of consciousness which they are willing to call emotional. 
And this a dictionary can do perhaps as well as a psychologist. 
More systematically minded thinkers, both ancient and 
modern, not confined to any one school but varying as do 
Plato, the Stoics, and Leibniz, attempt to define emotion as 
confused thinking, or as a physiological hindrance to rational 
activity. Writers on emotion who have not thought out the 
whole problem as deeply as Plato and Leibniz should not 
object to such a definition; but admittedly it is not a widely 
accepted view. Therefore one is almost forced to the dic- 
tionary. 

Webster’s New International, Unabridged, 1935, reads as 
follows: ‘1. Obs. a Migration; transference. b An agitation, 
disturbance, or tumultuous movement, whether physical or 
social. 2, Any such departure from the usual calm state of 
the organism as includes strong feeling, an impulse to overt 
action, and internal bodily changes in respiration, circulation, 
glandular action, etc.; any one of the states designated as 
fear, anger, disgust, grief, joy, surprise, yearning, etc. 3. Agi- 
tation of the feelings or sensibilities.” 

Accordingly, unless a student of this subject is prepared to 
follow some well integrated system like that of Leibniz in 
which the place of emotion is accurately located with respect 
to all other knowledge, the dictionary has to be accepted. 
Now the most noticeable quality common both to the original 
and obsolete meaning and to its modern derivative is that of 


t Tiffin, Knight, and Josey, The Psychology of Normal People (D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1940), are to be complimented on trying to frame a defini- 
tion. They write, page 187, “emotion (is) an experience involving a 
disturbed condition of the organism brought about by the prospect of some 
‘values’ being gained or lost, and involving also an impulse to act”’. 
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agitation, a departure from a state of calm, accompanied by 
physical disturbances. Disturbance and agitation, therefore, 
are the chief criteria of an emotion. 

In theology when one claims that emotion is the basic 
religious activity, it is not usually meant to imply that man 
comes into contact with God by means of each or all in the 
list of emotions, but by one of them. In some less profound 
and more popular religious circles the one chosen is the emo- 
tion of love, though it is significant that the dictionary did 
not include love among its examples of emotion and it is 
particularly to the point that for centuries the theologians 
have classified love .ot as an emotion, but as a volition. Apart 
from popular religion the more philosophical advocates of 
emotionalism do not stress love but choose a peculiar religious 
emotion, the feeling of piety or dependence. The reason for 
such a choice, at least the reasons for the adoption of emotion- 
alism, are most clearly seen in the philosophical development 
starting from Kant. 

Briefly, Kant had taught that behind the sense perceptions 
present to the mind there were things-in-themselves which 
caused the sensations. But just as we see railroad tracks 
apparently converging in the distance, so all our perceptions 
are received under a certain perspective. Common sense says 
that the tracks are really straight but they appear to converge. 
Kant says that the things of perception appear to be spatial 
and temporal, but strictly things-in-themselves are not really in 
space and time at all. Furthermore, the scientist by his laws 
describes nature as it appears to him. There are causes and 
effects, substances and accidents, action and reaction. But 
nature has these only in perspective; nature-in-itself must 
not be conceived as subject to such categories, which after 
all are only human forms of perspective. To proceed rapidly, 
the cosmological argument for the existence of God is therefore 
invalid, not because of any minor fallacy but because it has 
used the concept of causality beyond the range of sensible 
experience. God cannot be conceived as a cause or a substance 
for these categories apply only within sensible experience. 
Hence thinking, which receives its real content only through 
sensation, can never grasp God. 

With Kant’s position thus briefly summarized, the post- 
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Kantian development is not hard to anticipate. Jacobi epit- 
omized the situation in his famous phrase to the effect that 
without the thing-in-itself one cannot get into Kant’s system, 
but with it one cannot stay in. Things-in-themselves had 
originally been posited as causes of sensation, and then causal- 
ity had been denied application beyond the sensations. Since, 
then, the categories and the forms of space and time constitute 
Kant’s main contribution to philosophy, there is no reason 
for retaining the notion of things-in-themselves. God, too, 
must keep company with the things-in-themselves in their 
banishment from thought. 

But, continues Jacobi, God is banished only from thought; 
and, after all, thought is neither the whole nor the most 
important part of man. Kant’s theory which limits causa- 
tion to phenomena and identifies every cause with a preceding 
temporal event shows that thought is imprisoned in the 
infinite series of conditioned events and is forever incapable 
of grasping true, unconditioned actuality. Since the knowable 
is the phenomenal, a God who could be known would not be 
God at all. He would be merely an event in time. Thus the 
attempt to make religion rational is deadly to religion. He 
who would bring into his intellect the light of his heart 
extinguishes the light. Jacobi’s salvation, therefore, must lie 
in the fact that man has a “‘heart’’, that man has feeling and 
emotion as opposed to thought; and while man cannot know 
God, he may by faith feel him. This type of view, which is 
by no means psychologically incompatible with what passes 
as great devotion and piety, had previously in history demon- 
strated its fundamental antagonism to orthodox Christianity. 
For while Pascal was undoubtedly a Christian in the strictest 
meaning of the term, and believed and taught that only in 
Jesus Christ could the riddle of the universe be solved, none 
the less his statement, ‘‘the heart has its reasons which reason 
does not recognize’, leads immediately to French skepticism. 
Similarly Jacobi, in championing a faith which has no evi- 
dence, gives free rein to a romanticism which Hegel justly 
characterizes as rhapsodic. 

Unfortunately the interesting philosophic development must 
give way for the specific application of these views to theology. 
In this field Schleiermacher (1768-1834) was easily the out- 
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standing exponent of the theology of feeling that grew out of 
post-Kantian philosophy, and his influence extends even 
beyond the nineteenth century. Although it may seem un- 
generous to those who revere his name, yet from the re- 
stricted scope of this discussion, Schleiermacher can hardly 
be called an original philosopher. As a theologian he is 
important for shaping actual religious movements after the 
pattern already indicated. Hence, he repeats, God cannot 
be an object of intellect, nor of the will. Rather it is in the 
feeling of piety, not to be identified either with a form of 
knowledge or with a form of right action, that man attains 
communion with God. Romanticism in philosophy, there- 
fore, corresponds to mysticism or pietism in religious life. 
The-forms in which this anti-intellectualistic philosophy has 
manifested itself have been various since the time of Schleier- 
macher, but perhaps the most conspicuous example in the 
United States is the aestheticism of which Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick is an exponent. 

The history of pietism and emotionalism reveals the chief 
considerations militating against this type of theology. In 
the first place it is a matter of experience that man has many 
emotions — a list was given above. Since, now, they are all 
equally parts of man’s nature, why should one emotion, the 
feeling of piety, be singled out as able to bring us into com- 
munion with God rather than some other emotion or all of 
them together? Certainly if Schleiermacher feels that the 
feeling of piety is the most valuable for him why cannot some 
one else feel that the feeling of pleasure feels best to him — 
or the feeling of anger? If an individual’s emotions are the 
most important activities in life, as they must be if by them 
alone one reaches God, then no person has any basis to com- 
plain against any emotion which another person cares to make 
supreme. Emotion is supreme and is therefore its own and 
only judge. The intellect is enjoined from interfering. The 
emotionalist must therefore assert that there is no reason 
for selecting one emotion above another. The emotion which 
emotes most emotionally is on its own authority best and 
most valuable. 

If at present we do not feel like tracing out these Dionysian 
consequences and feel like discussing Schleiermacher only, 
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there is another implication of emotionalism that needs to be 
made explicit. Since it is the feeling of piety that brings man 
into contact with God, it follows by a simple logical conversion 
that God is to be defined as the object which gives rise to the 
feeling of piety. On this basis some contemporary thinkers 
have concluded that polytheism is the only possible religion. 
Many objects by their aesthetic appeal produce feelings of awe, 
reverence, or piety, and hence these objects are, by definition, 
gods. Emotionalism, therefore, involves polytheism. 

But the chief objection to the theology of feeling is its asser- 
tion that God is unknowable. It should be perfectly clear 
that no man knows enough to assert the existence of an object 
of which he knows nothing. And not only so, but the assertion 
that an object exists of which nothing can be known reduces 
to skepticism, as the history of religion in France and the 
logic of the matter in Hegel demonstrate. The right of each 
man to assert the kind of unknowable he chooses throws all 
objectivity into confusion; and the implicit contradiction con- 
tained in asserting that something cannot be known cuts the 
foundation out from under any and all knowledge. 

Because skepticism is the logical outcome of the theology 
of feeling, its advocates take refuge in deep obscurity. James 
Orr, in the first chapter of The Christian View of God and the 
World,? neatly characterizes the verbiage of those who object 
to the clarity of intellectualism and defend the theology of 
feeling. ‘Here I cannot forbear the remark’’, he writes, ‘‘that 
it is a strange idea of many who urge this objection (and defend 
emotionalism) in the interests of what they conceive to be 
a more spiritual form of Christianity, that ‘spirituality’ in a 
religion is somehow synonymous with vagueness and indef- 
initeness; that the more perfectly they can vaporise or 
volatilise Christianity into a nebulous haze, in which nothing 
can be perceived distinctly, the nearer they bring it to the 
ideal of a spiritual religion.” 

If the argument so far developed is sufficient to dispose 
of emotion as the chief religious activity, one also finds in the 
history of philosophy and theology proponents of the will 
as the religious faculty par excellence. It is not through emo- 
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tion, they hold, nor is it through knowledge, but rather it is 
in the act of volition or love that man grasps God. While 
these thinkers have rejected emotionalism, they are at one 
with it in its anti-intellectualism. For this reason their attack 
on the intellect is at least as prominent as their defense of the 
will. No criticism, no just analysis of the complete thought of 
any one man can here be attempted; some borrowings of typi- 
cal phraseology must suffice to represent the basic position. 

The intellect, they write, deforms and mutilates reality. 
Real things exist in their rich individuality, but the intellect 
abstracts from and divides this individuality, with the result 
that unreal abstractions take the place of the original object. 
Thus artificial unities become substitutes for immediately 
given experience. Petrified categories obscure the ever- 
changing life of history; and even worse, God is brought into 
subjection to the limitations of human reason, and the religious 
person is fettered by dogmas and creeds. Pulsating faith in 
a person, says one author as he waxes eloquent, is laid to rest 
in a tomb over which is set the stony monument of Gnosticism, 
and a Gnosticism devoid even of the picturesque fancies that 
served to make early Gnosticism at least interesting. 

Religion, another writer protests, seeks union with God, but 
it is a union of will. Thought and the object of thought are 
never the same, and hence thought can never truly grasp 
any object. Reality, he repeats, is something other and deeper 
than thought. Personalism, the philosophy he acknowledges 
as his own, is more voluntaristic than rationalistic. It lays 
more stress on the will than on the intellect and inclines to the 
view that life is deeper than logic. Mere reason, he asserts, 
cannot bridge the gulf between thought and reality. 

One of the gentleman’s basic arguments makes voluntarism 
the bulwark against skepticism. Rationality or intellect of 
itself apparently cannot justify itself. We must, he therefore 
continues, as rational beings assume the validity of reason, but 
this assumption is itself a matter of faith. To accept reason, 
quite as much as to reject it, is at bottom an act of volition. 
Contrary to the standard arguments showing the contradic- 
tion inherent in skepticism, this thinker holds that skepticism 
is not theoretically impossible, and hence the only escape is 
not theoretical or speculative, but volitional. 
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This capitulation to skepticism becomes clearer as we trace 
the developments. For if reality is deeper than thought, it 
follows that thought is not real. And if thought is not real, 
we are confronted with the unknowable. The same author 
continues to say that reality is deed as well as idea, but how 
it is constituted we do not know. There is about reality, he 
admits, a mystery that the human mind can never penetrate. 
The embarrassment increases when he says that to think is 
to create, but how creation is possible we do not know. The 
immaterial soul combines unity and plurality; this is a fact 
we assert, he writes, but which we do not understand.3 

Here again it is clear that anti-intellectualism has affirmed 
the existence of an unknowable, and in spite of all verbal 
denials the result is skepticism. In the light of the devastating 
admissions that produce this conclusion, it is hardly necessary 
to proceed further. The original proposition comes under the 
suspicion of being not only false, but meaningless. Religion 
seeks union with God, it was said, a union of will. What can 
such a union be? Wills may be united in the sense that two 
persons aim at a single object, but in the case of God and man 
the specific object would prove difficult to identify. Both God 
and man may be said to aim at God’s glory, but the methods 
of aiming and the specific, proximate objects of volition are 
different. Man aims at being honest, benevolent, or pleasing 
to God. The latter makes little sense when applied to God, 
and if benevolence or honesty seems to be a possible aim for 
both God and man, it is because one forgets that ‘‘aiming”’ 
with God is not the same as aiming with man. Man aims to 
become benevolent, but God is already benevolent eternally. 
Strictly, then, there is no single object at which both man and 
God aim, and a union of wills in this sense is impossible if 
not pure nonsense. 


Or again a union of wills may be understood in the sense 
that the human being obeys the divine commands. Obedience 
is far from nonsense, and the respective réles of God and man 
are clearly indicated; but how can obedience be described as 
a union between God and man? Is obedience, however neces- 


3 See Albert C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism, pp. 33, 65, 67, 
143, 147, 209, 225, and 244. 
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sary it may be, the exact equivalent of grasping or coming 
into contact with God? Is obedience to a divine command 
the nearest approach to God that man can enjoy? Certainly, 
if an analogy be of any value, obedience is not the most 
intimate form of human friendship. 

Since so much of the voluntaristic argument was an attack 
against intellectualism, the criticism of the former from this 
point on can only with difficulty be distinguished from the 
advocacy of the latter. There can therefore be no abrupt 
division between these two parts of the subject as there was 
between emotionalism and voluntarism. For the basic con- 
sideration in the views of voluntarist and intellectualist alike 
is the nature of the intellect as seen by each of the two. The 
voluntaristic position is that intellectual activity consists in 
abstraction, and that abstraction mutilates reality by sub- 
stituting artificial unities for immediately given experience. 
Now, presumably the advocates of voluntarism would include 
sense perception under the heading of immediately given 
experience. And yet the sense of sight abstracts color and 
shape alone from the rich individuality of a plum pudding and 
fails to grasp the smell and the taste. Smell and taste similarly 
fail to grasp the color. It follows, then, that every sensation 
mutilates reality. But who at Christmas dinner cares to will 
rather than to taste a plum pudding? 

As has been said some centuries ago, a mistake is made if 
the deliverances of a single sense are considered exhaustive 
of the object, but if they are recognized as a partial grasping 
of the object, there is neither mutilation nor illegitimate sub- 
stitution. The process of abstraction, therefore, is not guilty 
of the charges made against it. 

And in the second place the voluntarists seem to assume 
without sufficient basis that abstraction is the sole example 
of intellection. In the history of philosophy this point has 
received considerable attention, and here it can be noted only 
that a respectable school has held for centuries that intellec- 
tion is the grasping of an object as a whole. Concepts, they 
teach, are built up out of discrete parts; but ideas, far from 
being progressive reconstitutions of an object by the putting 
together of fragments drawn from experience, are global or 
integral representations arising within us. Unless the volun- 
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tarist can effectively dispose of this view, his objections to 
intellectualism fall to the ground. And a reading of personal- 
istic authors does not give evidence that this view has been 
adequately studied. 

The intellect, therefore, on the part of its defenders, instead 
of mutilating reality, is that faculty, or better, that mode of 
action, by which man comes into possession of, or contact with, 
reality; while volition is considered as the act of striving to 
gain possession. The energy used in going to an art museum 
forms a rough analogy to the will, whereas the enjoyment of 
contemplating the picture may represent intellection. Before 
the enjoyment or possession of the object, whether it be pic- 
ture or God, there is desire, love, or volition; afterward there 
is enjoyment, possession, contemplation. The will is directed 
toward an end or aim that is future; possession is present. 
Clearly the desire of an end is not the attainment of that end. 
Now if in Christianity the end of all human endeavor is to 
see or contemplate God, evidently the desire for God or the 
love of God is subordinate, since one can love God without 
seeing him, or at least without seeing him with that clarity 
which characterizes the final object of desire. In other words, 
desire and love, because they are means to the end, cannot be 
the end itself. Voluntarism or dynamism, in refusing to accept 
such a consideration, is involved in the absurdity of making 
desire itself the end of desiring. Nothing is permanent except 
change. Life must therefore be deeper than logic because life 
and reality are too chaotic and unstable for logic to represent. 
In intellectualism, on the other hand, life is not deeper than 
logic, but this implies not that life is shallow but rather that 
logic is deep. Or to rephrase the distinction: voluntarism con- 
ceived reality as fundamentally irrational, as ultimately an 
unknowable mystery before which man must remain a skeptic; 
whereas intellectualism with a love of truth resolutely affirms 
that reality is essentially rational, logical, and knowable. 

Some voluntarists have seen more clearly than others that. 
their irrationalism provides no room for truth. This is at least 
indirectly admitted by their stress on value judgments. It was 
Ritschl who in recent days popularized this conception, and 
his vogue has become wide-spread. But in antiquity the 
Sophists also, when by reason of their inability to cope with the 
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philosophic situation they despaired of attaining truth, taught 
that each man for himself could by an act of will set up an 
object of value. The effective means of attaining these sub- 
jectively erected values was the nearest equivalent of truth 
they admitted in their system. And these means in the course 
of a century degenerated noticeably from the standpoint of 
common morality. Today also, the duplicity of modernists 
in using for their religious work as large a proportion as 
possible of the traditional phrases of historic Christianity, 
simply because these phrases with their sacred connotations 
are valuable in gaining the none-too-intelligent adherence of 
unsuspecting common folk to their ecclesiastical and political 
programs, is nothing but a surface reflection of the technical 
viciousness of the basic philosophy. There are such things as 
values, of course; but to be truly valuable, a value must first 
be true. Truth is primary, value secondary. And the supreme 
value in the life of man is to be sought in the activity of the 
intellect as it grasps truth. It is no mere accident of history 
that the term sophist became one of disrepute. And it will 
not be surprising if the term modernisi also becomes identified 
with intellectual dishonesty, for however pious and humble 
skepticism may at first appear, the unknowable will always 
prove unspeakable. 

Hence much of the defense of intellectualism is provided 
by the old arguments against an unknowable object and 
ultimate mysteries. Instead of transforming the Kantian 
thing-in-itself into an object of feeling or will, it will be neces- 
sary to reject the position that gave rise to such a develop- 
ment and to formulate an epistemology in which reality can 
be known. Hegel attempted just this; and while much of his 
logic is worthless, his arguments against the unknowable are 
so final as to cause astonishment at any resurrection of this 
unmanageable idea. 

In the past the systems that emphasized rationality have 
always assumed a world of static perfection. At least the 
enemies of the intellect call it static; its friends think of it 
as stability. Plato, in The Sophist, protested against the 
criticism that his ideal world was one of petrified categories 
or unreal abstractions, and urged that it be viewed as a living 
mind. But at any rate, even Plato would have denied change 
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in the truth the divine mind knows. Change in perfection 
could only be change toward the worse. The connection, 
therefore, between intellectualism and stability is too stable 
now to be overthrown. An intellectualist today must accept 
the onus that history has placed upon him, but he accepts it 
gladly. In voluntarism immutable truth is replaced by a 
radical dynamism. One seeks for God and ultimately finds 
only a Heraclitean flux. Nor does the lesson of antiquity 
need to be pointed out again that flux results in skepticism. 
The exponents of voluntarism embrace dynamism because 
they are enamoured of progress; to them stability is steril- 
ity — and in one sense it may so be in human life, — but 
they fail to see the aimlessness of an evolution that has no 
goal. ‘‘What is the ape to man? A jest or a bitter shame. 
And just that shall man be to the Superman, a jest or a bitter 
shame.”’ But after the Superman, what? And if we must all 
travel this way again, where is progress? Or, if we need not 
travel this road again, if we must travel always new roads that 
lead nowhere, where is progress? The skepticism to which 
voluntarism as a system is reduced is nicely balanced by the 
despair to which it reduces us. Its restlessness ‘s matched by 
its futility. Progress is possible only when there is a fixed 
goal, and goals belong not to voluntarism but to intellec- 
tualism. 

Before the final paragraph it may be well to repeat that 
the argument has proceeded on the assumption that will and 
intellect have different definitions. Should someone follow 
St. Bonaventura and in reclassifying mental acts identify 
intellect and volition, he might be progressing toward a new 
synthesis that avoids the difficulties of more awkward classifi- 
cations. Such an identification would not void the objections 
to voluntarism considered above; it would perhaps alter in 
a small way the picture of intellectualism. 

But, whatever the classification, no progress is possible unless 
some primacy and subordination is found among mental acts. 
To say that they are all completely on a par is to deny that 
calm reflection has authority over irrational passion. 

Now at last to clarify the implications of the whole argument 
for positive religion, for Christianity specifically, the suspicion 
arises that anti-intellectualism in general is an attitude en- 
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gendered not merely by the complexity of the epistemological 
problem but also, and perhaps in greater measure, by the fact 
that truth in philosophy implies truth in religion, and truth 
in religion is unwanted. Petrified categories fetter a person by 
dogmas and creeds; pulsating faith in a person (about whom 
no true statement can be made) is entombed in an unartistic 
Gnosticism. This hatred of creed, openly admitted toe be one 
motive among others, can easily be suspected of being a most 
important motive because of ecclesiastics’ pseudo-pious appeal 
to something inexpressible to disguise their inability or unwil- 
lingness unambiguously to answer straightforward questions. 

Similarly a chemist is fettered by equations? His devotion 
to the rich variety of the chemical world dies when entombed 
in a formula? 

But rather on the contrary: if truth can be expressed — 
and only a skeptic dare deny it — then a love of truth must 
lead to a love of its expression. Creeds and equations are not 
fetters to hinder man, but are essential aids to his progress. 
As Orr said, spirituality is not vagueness; rather the spiritual 
man is the honest man, the most truthful, the most accurate 
in his expression. Certainly it is clear that historic Christian- 
ity with its acceptance of a written revelation is more in accord 
with intellectualism than with either of the rival theories. 
Now the creed is the most accurate expression possible of 
so much truth as has been discovered in the Scriptures. It is 
therefore the object of explicit faith. God himself is revealed 
in the words of Scripture; their truth is his truth; in under- 
standing them we understand him, and in contemning truth 
we contemn God. 


Wheaton, Illinois. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr: The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Christian Inter- 
pretation. 11 — Human Destiny. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. xiii, 329. 
$2.75. 


As in the first volume of his Gifford Lectures Professor Niebuhr dealt 
primarily with human nature, so in the second he deals primarily with 
human destiny. The two together offer a comprehensive philosophy of 
history. This subject stands in the forefront of theological and philosoph- 
ical discussion today. The mere mention of such works as The Interpretation 
of History by Paul Tillich, The Meaning of History by Nicolas Berdyaev, 
Time and Eternity in Christian Thought by F. H. Brabant and Philosophy 
& History, Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer, is enough to indicate this 
fact. Generally speaking the recent works dealing with the philosophy 
of history presuppose a critical epistemology. Such is also the case with 
the work before us. More particularly it is Kierkegaard’s notion of the 
Individual, as having true particularity and true universality within itself, 
that has captivated Niebuhr’s mind. But Niebuhr is the slave of none. 
His work merits attention on its own account. In the American scene it 
presents a challenge to liberalism and orthodoxy alike. 

Like so many modern works on the philosophy of history the present 
volume wants to make it very clear that it is anti-metaphysical. We are 
to have no truck with what Hegel called the alte Metaphysik. Once and 
for all we have done with the thing in itself. We simply deal with natural 
experience and its rational analysis (p. 96). There may, and even must, 
be that which is beyond human experience, but a beyond that is self- 
contained would be irrelevant to us. The only God we can allow for is one 
that stands in dialectical relationship to us. Applied to the general idea of 
history this means what Niebuhr says in such passages as the following: 
“The significance of the affirmation that God is revealed in Christ, and 
more particularly in his Cross, is that the love (agape) of God is conceived 
in terms which make the divine involvement in history a consequence of 
precisely the divine transcendence over the structures of history”’ (p. 71). 
It is only this sort of God that answers to the true idea of man. Each man 


is an individual. As such he is both involved in and transcendent over the 
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historical process (p. 36). ‘‘Man is, and yet is not, involved in the flux of 
nature and time. He is a creature, subject to nature’s necessities and 
limitations; but he is also a free spirit who knows of the brevity of his 
years and by this knowledge transcends the temporal by some capacity 
within himself” (p. 1). A God wholly above history, one not himself 
naturally involved in history, could be of no service to man. It is only if 
both God and man are alike involved in and alike above history that they 
can stand in relationship with one another. And the relation between 
them may then be said to be dialectical in character. 

The nature of the dialectical relationship between God and man appears 
more fully in what is said about the person of Christ. The Christ also must 
be beyond, but not too absolutely beyond, man. Man has need of one 
who is more supra-natural than he is himself. Any particular man is too 
tightly bound to nature. No individual has become anything like what he 
may be. But a Christ who is wholly supra-natural would be useless to man. 
The Christ must be paradoxically related to man. The church sought to 
give expression to this paradoxical relationship in the Chalcedon creed. 
But “‘by stating this double facet of Christ in ontic terms, a truth of faith, 
which can be expressed only symbolically, is transmuted into a truth of 
speculative reason” (p. 60). The result was “logical nonsens2”. “But”, 
says Niebuhr, ‘‘the logical nonsense is not as serious a defect as the fact 
that the statement tends to reduce Christian faith to metaphysical truths 
which need not be apprehended inwardly by faith” (p. 61). The orthodox 
doctrine would establish man in his “‘false security and pride’”’. 

What has been said so far may suffice to indicate briefly the metaphysics 
of Niebuhr’s book. To be anti-metaphysical in the post-Kantian sense of 
the term means to have a metaphysics of correlativity between God and 
man. The first great theologian to define Christianity in terms of this 
correlativism was Schleiermacher. The essence of Christianity, argues 
Schleiermacher in effect, can be set aside only if we spoil the dialectical 
tension between God and man. This may be done in either of two ways. 
We may lift man up so high and bring the Christ down so low as virtually 
to identify them. Or we may push man down so low and lift the Christ 
up so high as to break all contact between them. A speculative theology 
always tends to either one or the other of them; it is only if we are anti- 
metaphysical, it is only if we think of dogmas as faith-constructs that we 
can maintain the true essence of Christianity (The Christian Faith, Engl. 
tr., pp. 94 ff.). Niebuhr has not materially altered the basic contention 
of Schleiermacher. When he argues that the Greeks did not expect the 
Christ and the Jews expected the wrong Christ, he is virtually saying what 
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Schleiermacher said. The Greeks, says Niebuhr, want to save man by 
taking him out of history, while the Jews want to bring salvation down to 
something that takes place directly within history. The former maintain 
that man is not really man till he is wholly supra-historical and the latter 
contend that true manhood can be fully expressed in history. The truth, 
he reasons, lies in between. Man must be saved both by fulfillment in, 
and by liberation from, history. History must not be swallowed up in 
eternity and eternity must not be swallowed up in history. The perfect 
Individual, the one who realizes the true idea of manhood as our ideal, 
must, as it were, be wholly above and wholly within history. It is the 
“second Adam” that meets these requirements. 

The anti-metaphysical metaphysics of Niebuhr is, we note, supposed 
to do at least these two things: (1) it is to save the essence of Christianity 
and (2) it is to save us from the “logical nonsense’’ of orthodoxy. These 
two are, for Niebuhr, involved in one another. This is strikingly illustrated 
in what he says about the wrath and the mercy of God. The two, he 
contends, must be taken as dialectically involved in one another. If not 
so taken we destroy them both and at the same time return to the “‘logical 
nonsense” of orthodoxy. Wrath is not an attitude of displeasure by some 
God who is wholly eternal, towards man who is wholly temporal. On the 
contrary wrath is an aspect of the structure of a Reality that has both an 
eternal and a temporal aspect. ‘“‘The wrath of God is the world in its 
essential structure reacting against the sinful corruptions of that structure; 
it is the law of life as love, which the egotism of man defies, a defiance 
which leads to the destruction of life’ (p. 56). And mercy as expressed in 
the idea of atonement is not the act of a God who can do what he pleases 
inasmuch as he is sovereign over the universe. Mercy, too, is a part of the 
structure of the Universe that is inclusive of both God and man. “The 
revelation of the Atonement is precisely a ‘final’ word because it discloses 
a transcendent divine mercy which represents the ‘freedom’ of God in 
quintessential terms: namely God's freedom over His own law. Yet this 
freedom is not capricious. It is paradoxically related to God’s law, to the 
structure of the world. This is the paradox of the Atonement, of the revela- 
tion of the mercy of God in its relation to the justice of God” (p. 67). It 
is always the Universe or Reality that is Niebuhr’s final subject of predica- 
tion. This Reality is full of tensions, the most fundamental of all being 
that of time and eternity. Involved in this basic tension of time and 
eternity is that of wrath and mercy. Man will always be temporal and as 
such always under the wrath of God. Man will always be eternal and thus 
always under the mercy of God. The sin and grace antithesis is inherent 
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in the time-eternity antithesis; ethics and metaphysics are at bottom 
one. 

In all this we have Niebuhr’s equivalent to what Tillich calls the ‘‘dimen- 
sion of depth’”’ in human experience. By means of it we are to escape the 
flat moralism of modern liberal theology. Having no truly dialectical con- 
ception of sin, liberalism, Niebuhr argues, has an inadequate notion of the 
mercy of God. Niebuhr would call liberalism back to a deeper sense of sin 
and a deeper sense of the grace of God. He presents a challenge to many 
of his contemporaries on this point. Yet it is orthodoxy rather than liber- 
alism that is his chief foe. The basic contrast running through the whole 
book is that between “‘literalism’’ and dialecticism. Liberalism may lack 
for depth of insight into the wrath and mercy of God; it is not logically non- 
sensical nor as such destructive of Christianity itself as orthodoxy is. We 
do well then to bring out more fully the contrast between dialecticism and 
literalism or orthodoxy as Niebuhr sees it. This will enable us to under- 
stand more clearly the general principles so far discussed. 

To begin with, literalism requires us to believe in an actual state of 
historical perfection at the beginning of history. But this is nonsensical. 
Such a state cannot have existed. History is in the nature of the case 
always subject to the wrath of God. Original sin is therefore more pro- 
foundly original than Calvin ever thought of making it. If we wish to use 
the idea of a perfect man we must always look forward to it as an ideal, 
but never backward to it as a reality. Life “‘can approach its original inno- 
cency only by aspiring to its unlimited end” (p. 77). 

Moreover, if, per impossible, we imagine a perfect man at the beginning 
of history such a man could have had no permanent and all-determinative 
influence on his posterity. Every individual, though in one sense subject 
to nature, is also above nature. That is, every man at every point in time 
has a direct as well an an indirect relationship to eternity. No man is 
fully determined by his historical antecedents. Every man is free as Adam 
was free. Every man is and must be his own Adam. Thus original sin is 
not nearly so serious a thing as Calvin made of it. The idea of a first Adam 
is meaningless unless it is made subordinate to the idea of the second Adam. 

But literalism spoils the idea of the second Adam as much as that of the 
first. As it fails to understand the symbolism of the first Adam’s innocency 
so it also fails to understand the symbolism of the second Adam's perfection. 
As it brings the innocency of the first Adam down into history, so it also 
brings the sinlessness of the second Adam down into history. But the 
historical Jesus was not perfect. If he had been he would not have been 
historical (p. 73). Christ as the second Adam ought rather to be taken as 
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the essential man, “‘the perfect norm of human character” (p. 76). As such 
he reveals to us the ideal of sacrificial love. The first Adam lived in a state 
of innocence. That is, history began with natural undifferentiated life. 
But as freedom developed, good and evil also developed. And evil seemed 
likely to prevail over the good, for ‘‘a strategy of brotherhood which has 
no other resource but historical experience degenerates from mutuality to 
a prudent regard for the interests of the self ....” (p. 96). It is here that 
the idea of the second Adam comes in. Christ stands for the idea of sacri- 
ficial love. This love can never be actually realized fully in history as such; 
it must always remain primarily ideal. It “has its primary justification in 
an ‘essential reality’ which transcends the realities of history, namely, the 
character of God” (zbid.). But God, it will be remembered, stands in 
paradoxical relation to man. Though transcendent above, he is also of 
necessity involved in, history. Accordingly sacrificial love, while it is 
always essentially an ideal above history must yet make its contact with 
history. The Cross always represents a ‘‘transcendent perfection”: ‘The 
New Testament never guarantees the historical success of the ‘strategy’ 
of the Cross” (p. 87). For this reason ‘‘it is not even right to insist that 
every action of the Christian must conform to agape, rather than to the 
norms of relative justice and mutual love by which life is maintained and 
conflicting interests are arbitrated in history” (p. 88). Yet the Cross is not 
wholly above history. As the ideal of sacrificial love it is a ‘‘desirable end 
of historical striving”. Jesus’ perfection, then, must be thought of as gen- 
uine historical striving for the always receding and primarily supra- 
historical ideal. Literalism has no eye for this. 

Niebuhr’s teaching on the consummation of history naturally accords 
with the symbolism of the first and second Adam of which we have spoken. 
And this time Jesus and Paul are among the literalists whose views must 
first be discarded. ‘‘One seemingly serious, but actually superficial, change 
in Jesus’ own interpretation must be made. He expected the historic 
interim between the first and second establishment of the Kingdom to be 
short. In this error he was followed both by St. Paul and the early church, 
with the consequent false and disappointed hope of the parousia in the 
lifetime of the early disciples” (pp. 49 f.). There was a very good excuse 
for this mistake. It was the most natural thing for people to think in 
terms of years when they spoke of the relation of time to eternity. ‘This 
error was due to an almost inevitable illusion of thought which deals with 
the problem of the relation of time and eternity. The eschata which rep- 
resents the fulfillment and the end of time in eternity are conceived 
literally and thereby made a point in time. The sense that the final ful- 
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fillment impinges on the present moment, the feeling of urgency in regard 
to anticipating this fulfillment, expressed itself in chronological terms and 
thereby becomes transmuted into a ‘proximate futurism,’ into the feeling 
that the fulfillment of history is chronologically imminent” (p. 50). 

Apparently neither Jesus nor Paul realized that it is ‘important to take 
Biblical symbols seriously but not literally’ (ibid.). By taking them 
literally they seem to have imperilled ‘the dialectical relation between 
history and superhistory”’ (ibid.). Niebuhr speaks of Jesus’ mistake as only 
apparently serious. Yet when others make the same mistake that Jesus 
is said to have made, it is said to be destructive of Christianity and logically 
nonsensical. What Niebuhr is really saying is that the historical Jesus was 
quite mistaken in his basic philosophy of history. For the difference 
between the literalism of Jesus and the dialecticism of Niebuhr is not lim- 
ited to a question of earlier and later. According to Niebuhr, Jesus was 
simply and radically wrong in thinking that anywhere in history a state 
of perfection could ever ‘exist. 

Niebuhr seeks to avoid the logic of this situation by distinguishing his 
position from that of Albert Schweitzer. Speaking of Schweitzer’s views 
he says: ‘‘According to his conception the whole ethic and religion of 
Jesus is based upon the illusion of his proximate return” (ibid.). Then he 
adds: ‘The real fact is that the absolute character of the ethic of Jesus 
conforms to the actual constitution of man and history, that is, to the 
transcendent freedom of man over the contingencies of nature and the 
necessities of time, so that only a final harmony of life with life in love can 
be the ultimate norm of his existence” (pp. 50f.). But surely the palm 
of consistency must be accorded to Schweitzer rather than to Niebuhr. 
The Jesus of Niebuhr’s portrait is really both radically wrong and radically 
right, while yet he is assumed to be essentially consistent with himself. 
Jesus is said to be really an expert in reading off human nature correctly. 
That is, Jesus is in effect to be taken as the first genuine dialecticist. He 
saw clearly that man is inherently both temporal and supra-natural, that 
history must therefore always contain both evil and good. Yet Jesus was 
also a literalist living under the delusion that his second coming in perfec- 
tion would take place at a point in time. He was the first one really to 
originate the true Christ idea as always ideal and then destroyed this 
ideal by making of it a reality of history as such. Niebuhr has no logical 
right on his principles to dismiss the literalism of Jesus as a minor matter. 
He should at least have spoken of a serious lapse on the part of Jesus from 


true dialecticism into destructive literalism. 
More basic that that, Niebuhr should have cut himself loose from the 
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historical Jesus altogether. The historical Jesus took the Old Testament 
with its story of creation literally. He claimed to be without sin and he 
claimed that he would return on the clouds of heaven as his disciples had 
seen him go. If Niebuhr wants to hold to a dialectical construction of 
reality, it is well, but the legitimacy of his attributing it to the Jesus of 
history must be questioned. 

The same point must also be made with respect to what the volume 
before us says about the Reformation. Niebuhr presents his dialectical 
reconstruction of Christianity as being truly Protestant in character. 
Rome, he says, had claimed to have escaped the ambiguities of history 
(p. 145). The Reformers, on the other hand, understood the nature of the 
Biblical paradox. Even so they fell back frequently into the Roman 
error (p. 203). They made absolute distinctions between those that were 
and those that were not justified by faith. In this they were mistaken. 
History allows of no absolute distinctions anywhere. ‘This fact suggests 
that Reformation insights must be related to the whole range of human 
experience more ‘dialectically’ than the Reformation succeeded in doing. 
The ‘yes’ and ‘no’ of its dialectical affirmations: that the Christian is 
‘justus et peccator,’ ‘both sinner and righteous’; that history fulfills and 
negates the kingdom of God; that grace is continuous with, and in contra- 
diction to, nature; that Christ is what we ought to be and also what we 
cannot be; that the power of God is in us and that the power of God is 
against us in judgment and mercy; that all these affirmations which are 
but varied forms of the one central paradox of the relation of the Gospel to 
history must be applied to the experiences of life from top to bottom” 
(p. 204). Here, too, it would have been better if Niebuhr had set his 
position fully and frankly in opposition to that of the Reformers. Luther 
and Calvin were anything but paradoxical in the main thrust of their 
theology. They were followers of Jesus and Paul in their literalism. Luther 
and Calvin thought history was a fit medium for the direct expression of 
the plan of God; indeed they thought of history as being nothing other 
than an expression of that plan. The idea of an ideal limit always supra- 
historical as well as historical, such as a “‘critically informed’ modern 
theology offers us, was foreign to their thought. The “‘new synthesis’’ that, 
according to Niebuhr, is the need of the hour, ought therefore to have been ~ 
presented as wholly new, or at least as being as new as The Critique of 
Pure Reason. 

If the dialecticism of Niebuhr is calculated to save the essence of Chris- 
tianity, it is so because it is at the same time calculated to destroy historic 
Christianity. Such has been the conclusion of what has been said up to this 
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point. A life and death struggle will naturally ensue between those who 
still hold to historical Christianity and those who follow the “new syn- 
thesis’’ that is offered by Niebuhr’s dialecticism. Niebuhr claims that 
literalism or orthodoxy has given us a false reading of human nature and 
history. This claim has not been substantiated in his book. Indeed the 
charge that he makes on this score with respect to orthodoxy must be made 
with respect to himself. 

For Niebuhr there are two orders of reality. The one consists of the 
contingencies of nature and the necessities of time. The other is that of 
timeless rationality or logic. The one is called natural and the other supra- 
natural or rational. And man is said to participate in both. He warns us 
not to forget this fact. Man must not be taken as belonging to the natural 
order only. Nor must he be taken as belonging to the rational order only. 
We must not be naturalists. Nor must we be rationalists. We must be 
dialecticists. Naturalism misreads and destroys experience. Rationalism 
does the same. But by joining naturalism and rationalism we read exper- 
ience aright and save the meaning of history. Such is, broadly speaking, 
the nature of the argument of the present, as of the previous, volume. 
But why the adding of two errors should produce the truth is not apparent. 

The defenders of Niebuhr’s position will no doubt exclaim that dialecti- 
cism is not the mere addition of naturalism and rationalism. Is not the 
whole more than its parts? Does not the whole even precede its parts? 
When naturalism and rationalism are made correlative to one another in 
dialecticism they have lost their identity, they have become quite different 
in character. 

To this we would make the following reply. It cannot be shown that in 
dialecticism the whole is greater than its parts. Dialecticism is not a unity 
that controls its parts. It is but a dictatorial cohesion by which rationalism 
and naturalism are brought together against their will. This is apparent 
from the fact that Niebuhr is, throughout his book, either a rationalist or 
a naturalist. It is only the rapidity with which he shifts from one position 
to the other that gives the appearance of something else. 

We are told that dialecticism is simply the correct reading of experience. 
Yet the nature of experience is basically determined by purely rationalist 
methods. Niebuhr simply swings about the law of non-contradiction to 
determine what is possible and impossible. The existence of a transcendent 
God above history is said to be impossible, and why? Because such 
existence would not be penetrable to the intellect of man. The idea of an 
originally perfect man is said to be impossible, and why? Again because 
it is not penetrable to the intellect of man. The Chalcedon creed is said 
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to present us with logical nonsense, and why? It, too, is not penetrable 
to the intellect of man. The idea of a final victory over evil in history is 
said to be impossible, and why? Again because it is not penetrable to the 
mind of man. Thus the intellect is sent out to bring down the mountains 
and lift up the valleys in John the Baptist fashion in preparation for the 
coming of experience. All reality has been swept clean of that which might 
have qualities of its own and thus prove to be in any measure determinative 
of experience. Experience may now be truly free and unrestrained. Or, so 
it seems. 

When the intellect has swept all things clean it has at the same time 
prescribed strict limits for experience. John the Baptist has claimed to be 
the Messiah himself. Experience that has accepted the services of ration- 
alism for purposes of clearance is bound to trade with rationalism when 
it seeks for positive content. And this is the death of experience as anything 
that is intelligible. It means that experience to have meaning must become 
pure formal logic. To have meaning, experience must become timeless. 
For individuals to have relations with other individuals they must all 
become universals. For Frenchmen to be Frenchmen and for Poles to be 
Poles they must become members of the Reich. 

Of course experience may seek to escape its own destruction at the hands 
of Master Intellect by refusing to trade with him at all. But then it must 
be sub-rational or non-rational. The individual to be a true individual must 
then have no contact with any other individual. Every Frenchman not 
ready to be a true Frenchman and every Pole not ready to be a true Pole 
by leaving home for work in a munitions factory of the Reich may make a 
fox-hole for himself at home and remain there the rest of his natural life. 
That is to say the “contingencies of nature’ of which Niebuhr speaks are 
what they are in their utter meaninglessness just because his world of 
meaning is a world of abstract logic. Naturalism and rationalism are always 
close friends. 

The dialecticism of Niebuhr now appears for what it really is. Niebuhr 
is first a rationalist. The logic of his rationalism would lead him to the 
position of Parmenides. Unwilling to land there, he assumes the ultimacy 
of change. But the change he thus assumes must be irrationai. If it is 
not irrational it is, on his basis, not change. So Niebuhr is secondly a 
naturalist. But unwilling to be either a rationalist or a naturalist he stands 
with one foot on one and with one foot on the other position, apparently 
hoping thus to make a fine-pulling team of them. But pure rationalism 
and pure irrationalism each want to control everything. Each horse will 
pull in the opposite direction from the other for all it is worth. Dialecticism 
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is but the attempt to ride off with both horses in opposite directions at the 
same time. 

This is not to say that dialecticism is any less acceptable than either 
outright rationalism or outright naturalism. It is only to say that, when 
the presuppositions of historic Christianity are left behind, human expe- 
rience and history must be read in terms of. abstractly rationalistic or 
abstractly naturalistic categories. Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures are a work 
of great learning and ingenuity, but they cannot conceal this fact. When 
a great theologian, dexterously handling the tools the great logicians of 
modern times have given him and fully conversant with the literature of 
methodology, seeks ever so hard to unite rationalism and naturalism in 
such a way as to produce something new and fails to do so, then it is fresh 
cause for encouragement to those who have ever held that the historic 
Christian faith alone gives the true reading of experience and the true 
meaning to history. Historic Christianity presupposes a self-sufficient 
God in whom eternal meaning is eternal activity. This God is, to be sure, 
not penetrable by the mind of man. For this very reason, however, it is 
possible to avoid the fatal error of naturalism. Because historic Christian- 
ity is not rationalistic it need not be naturalistic. It is only because God’s 
counsel is inscrutable to man that it is wide enough and basic enough to 
include ‘‘whatsoever comes to pass”. Only a logic than is higher than, 
and prior to, that of man can provide for genuine individuality, genuine 
meaning and genuine progress in human experience. Only a logic that is 
higher than, and basic to, that of man can provide for facts a meaning 
that is not destructive of those very facts. It is only because historic 
Christianity is supra-rational and supra-natural that it is not absurd. 
Credo quia non absurdum est. 


C. VAN TIL 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Oswald T. Allis: The Five Books of Moses. A Reexamination of the 
Modern Theory that the Pentateuch is a Late Compilation from Diverse and 
Conflicting Sources by Authors and Editors whose Identity is Completely 
Unknown. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 
1943. xii, 319. $3.00. 


The appearance of a scholarly book, written to defend the historical 
trustworthiness of the Pentateuch, may be regarded as an event of great 
importance. It has been over thirty years since the publication of James 
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Orr's learned work, The Problem of the Old Testament. Since that time two 
volumes in defence of the authenticity of Daniel and its general reliability 
have come from the pen of the late Robert Dick Wilson as well as numerous 
scholarly articles and a book on the Old Testament in which Pentateuchal 
problems were considered. In Germany Wilhelm Moller has written an 
introduction to the Old Testament in which considerable attention was 
devoted to the Pentateuch. But it is safe to say that since the time of 
Orr’s book, there has been no work dealing with the higher criticism of 
the Pentateuch from a conservative viewpoint, which can compare in 
thoroughness, scholarship and reverence with this present book of Dr. 
Allis. 

The author has endeavored to treat his subject in a manner which will 
be sufficiently popular for the general reader (p. viii). His principal aim, 
however, “has been to convince earnest Bible students, both ministers 
and laymen, that this vitally important question is not one which they 
must leave to experts and specialists, but that they are quite competent 
to investigate it for themselves, and to place them in a position to do this” 
(ibid.). To fulfil this aim is indeed difficult, because of the nature of the 
subject under consideration, but the task has been admirably accomplished. 
Every help is given to the reader to enable him to follow the argument. 
There are frequent headings and divisions into sections, and material of 
a particularly detailed character has been set in smaller type. In addition 
to these considerations the clear and straightforward style of the writer 
makes his argument understandable and easy to follow. 

After a brief introduction in which the traditional account of the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is contrasted with the account of the critics, the 
author begins a discussion of the Documentary Hypothesis. At this point 
there emerges one of the principal merits of the book, namely, the clear- 
cut manner in which the Documentary Hypothesis is distinguished from 
the Development Hypothesis of the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen school. This 
distinction is all too often obliterated in the discussions upon the subject. 
The theory of diverse documentary sources is subjected to a most thorough 
examination in connection with the following four topics: The Variations 
in the Divine Names in Genesis; The Secondary Variations in Diction and 
Style; The Parallel or Duplicate Accounts (Doublets); The Continuity of 
the Various Sources (p. 22). 

The material offered in this section may appear technical to one who is 
not familiar with the arguments commonly urged in favor of the Document- 
ary Hypothesis. But believers in God’s Word who have wrestled in their 
minds with the doubts which critics have raised, will find here an utter 
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demolition of the theory that the Pentateuch is a compilation of various 
documents. The critics will have to answer the arguments which Dr. Allis 
has employed. It will not do to ignore them. For example, in the chapter, 
“The Variations in the Divine Names”, nine considerations are brought 
forth which cannot lightly be dismissed. Each of these is important, but 
it appears to the reviewer that in his discussion of the use of the names 
Jacob and Israel, the author has adduced an argument against the source 
theory which is truly devastating. It will be interesting to notice whether 
the critics will give these arguments the serious treatment which they 
deserve. 

The second major portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
Development or Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen Hypothesis. In an introductory 
chapter it is pointed out how this view is based upon the Documentary 
Hypothesis. Hence, after having read the author’s treatment of the latter, 
one approaches the discussion with a feeling that the foundation is not 
secure and that the superstructure will itself readily topple to the ground. 
And such a feeling is correct. Not only has it been pointed out that the 
foundation consists of poor materials, but the theory which is based upon 
that foundation is not very durable. 

Three chapters are devoted to a discussion of the Development Hypoth- 
esis. The first seeks to indicate its falsity with respect to the subject of 
pre-prophetic religion. In this chapter an attempt is made, successfully, 
we think, to deal with the assertion that prior to the seventh century B. C. 
the Hebrews followed the laws of JE. This attempt involves a discussion 
of the identity of these laws, a discussion of when they first became opera- 
tive in Israel and of the form of Israel’s religion prior to their enactment. 

A second chapter considers the question of prophetic religion and 
Josiah’s reform, and a third deals with priestly religion after the exile. 
In this discussion also it appears to the reviewer that the author has proven 
his point. He has indicated weaknesses in the Development Hypothesis 
which all too often are ignored or lightly treated by its advocates. Even 
in our day this theory has its defenders. We hope that they will carefully 
consider the arguments herein presented. 

In a third section attention is given to ‘‘The Present State of the Prob- 
lem’’. Included in this section is an extremely valuable chapter upon 
“The Pentateuch and Archaeology” which is one of the finest discussions 
of archaeology that we have seen. The author deals with modern discov- 
eries and with modern literature upon the subject. We are brought face to 
face with the discoveries at Ras Schamra, for example. The fundamental 
question, however, for the student of the Old Testament, the author points 
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out, is his attitude toward the supernatural, and this question finds its 
most urgent expression in the New Testament. ‘‘What think ye of Christ?” 
— that is the question that is basic and final, we are told. The book closes 
with a masterful discussion of the present day viewpoint of some critics, 
a viewpoint similar to that of Barthianism, that the historian may not deal 
with questions of the supernatural and of miracles. To relegate such ques- 
tions to the realm of the “‘suprahistorical” is to relegate them to a domain 
which “looks very much like the old familiar territory of myth, legend, and 
folklore, only with a new and more imposing name’”’ (p. 250). ‘This claim 
that the supernaturalism of the Bible is suprahistorical is an attempt to 
combine naturalism and supernaturalism” (ibid.). 

It is a real pleasure to commend this book. The arguments herein 
presented will convince all but those who refuse to see. A man who cannot 
shake himself free from an evolutionary philosophy of life may not be 
moved by the considerations which this book adduces, but those who have 
not closed their minds entirely to the possibility of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch will find here much food for serious thought. And the 
devout Christian will find his love for the Scriptures increased. We sin- 
cerely hope that this volume will receive at the hand of the critics the 
serious treatment which it so richly deserves. 


Epwarp J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Walter Marshall Horton: Our Eternal Contemporary. A Study of the 
Present-Day Significance of Jesus. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1942. 
xx, 180. $2.00. S 


Dedicated to Karl Heim, this little book is built around lectures inspired 
by Heim’s Jesus der Herr and Jesus der Weltvollender. But while the divi- 
sion of the subject follows Heim, the book is by no means a mere retailing 
of his works. Indeed, one is surprised at the lack of elaboration of Heim’s 
characteristic dimensionalism and time-emphasis. But Professor Horton 
is obviously far too cosmopolitan in his tastes to play the enthusiast for 
any sharply defined position. He classifies himself, broadly enough, as 
“a liberal Catholic in the Evangelical Protestant camp”’ (p. 175). 

Introducing his subject, Horton laments the ‘‘Moratorium on Christol- 
ogy” which has characterized recent American theology. He finds the 
chief cause of this silence in the embarrassment of the Ritschlians upon 
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discovering that the critical removal of the ‘‘metaphysical varnish and 
mystical paint” from the New Testament portrait of Christ has left, not 
the noble visage of the ‘‘liberal Jesus” of their dreams, but practically bare 
canvas (pp. xv f.). Then, too, theology has had its hands full telling Jazz- 
Decade atheism there is a God and preventing the Depression-World 
War II generation from despairing of mankind. 

But now the lid is off: the question of the hour is no longer, Is there a 
God? or, What is Man? but, Christ or Anti-Christ? Apparently all the 
prior questions are now satisfactorily answered, and Horton, logic, and the 
times all call on us to proceed. 

The basic glad news with which Horton would reopen Christological 
discussion is that form-criticism acid has not completely destroyed the 
picture of Christ after all. True, what is left is not the liberal Jesus, but 
there is still a remainder on which the critics are agreed. The standard 
picture of this minimum Jesus Horton finds in John Knox’s recent book 
The Man Christ Jesus (p. 22). It isa picture arrived at “‘by a difficult and 
uncertain process of triangulation and hypothesis’’ (p. 19). Actually it 
“is not a picture of Jesus wholly clear of Church influence, but a portrait 
sufficiently close to the original, because drawn from the earliest and most 
spontaneous faith of the Church” (p. 20). 

Over against this historical Jesus Horton places the réle of the Eternally 
Contemporary Christ. In such a play as Franz Werfel’s The Eternal Road 
this idea of timelessness is attached to the message of the Old Testament. 
By a variety of literary and dramatic devices modern authors have imag- 
ined Christ also as a living contemporary, viewed him walking the ‘Indian 
Road” and every road, his face appearing in our midst, his not-so-holy 
family living, perchance, in Pennsylvania. In these “‘Jesus is presented as a 
living enigma too fascinating to be dropped, but too profound or too 
simple to be solved, save by a venturesome life decision, for him or against 
him” (p. 9). That which gives the Bible its timeless quality as a universal 
human classic is the chain of “divinely meaningful events” which it 
contains. 

At the culminating point of this chain of events stands Jesus of Nazareth. 
He ‘is our Eternal Contemporary in a higher and more mysterious sense 
than any that can be predicated of a Book" (p. 13). Christian faith declares 
that he is himself the “power and wisdom of God”. What this means 
is shrouded in mystery. Jesus came forth ‘‘as it were’ from the eternal 
world and when he departed the eternal life he brought remained with 
his followers. He seems with us still. ‘‘He is with us, because the eternal 
world where he dwells is immediately present to every moment of time; 
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and he is with us, because his Spirit has never ceased to walk the earth...” 
(p. 15). 

This hazy account Horton calls the ‘‘audacious sweep” of Christian 
faith, and declares that if it can be shown that Jesus is still for us today 
the Leader, Saviour, and Victor that he was for some of his historic con- 
temporaries, it is justified. It is necessary to bring together faith’s concept 
of Christ the Eternal Contemporary and scientific criticism’s description 
of the Man of Nazareth. The latter is accurate but shallow, the former 
deep but blurry. Horton wishes to weave the two together allowing each 
to correct the other. 

In the pages that follow it becomes obvious that Horton has little new, 
except courage, to bring to the old impossible problem of liberalism: to 
load on a human Jesus the weight of historical Christianity. He feels 
obliged to include in his picture of Jesus much of that eschatologism so 
objectionable to the liberal. In deriving some value from Jesus’ eschatology 
Horton does not employ the usual device of calling it a mere thought- 
form of the day. Rather, he declares that the apocalyptic prophecies of 
Jesus were fulfilled, as well as any prophecies are ever fulfilled, in the days 
that followed. ‘‘Neither Old Testament prophecy nor New Testament 
prophecy is discredited or superannuated by mere inexactitude. It is not 
characteristic of true prophecy to envisage the future with photographic 
precision — God himself cannot do that, if the future is really contingent 
to any extent — but rather to survey the possibilities ...in the light of 
the eternal counsels of God” (p. 31). In these apocalyptic times we can 
“mark up”’ the truth of Jesus’ eschatology. Thus, apparently, although 
Jesus isn’t actually coming in the clouds at all, we can see that it is more 
likely now than it used to be! 

Discussing Jesus as Leader, Horton compares the decision with which 
his contemporaries were faced — madman or Messiah — with a similar 
decision which confronts us. Jesus appeared to be leading his followers 
up a blind alley, but history has shown it to be the ‘‘way out’’. We must 
also follow his leadership, though pointed toward apparent folly. This 
doesn’t mean, Horton is careful to point out, that we are to set up what 
we know of Jesus’ principles and conduct as a leader as a norm for today. 
“The fact that Jesus inaugurated a new era in world history has made it 
necessary for all later generations to make new adventurous decisions for 
which there is no Scriptural precedent” (p. 40). ‘It is a travesty upon 
New Testament Christianity to erect it into an inflexible system of legal 
precedents and invariable principles’ (p. 41). Rather we follow Jesus as 
a leader today when we are guided by the promptings of his living Spirit. 
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Faith means ‘“‘we must solve our own problems, not by rule and rote, but 
by listening in faith to that creative Word which breathes through the 
pages of the New Testament and still struggles for utterance in the modern 
churches” (p. 42). The only standard by which we can distinguish Chris- 
tian folly from fanaticism is the ‘‘Mind of Christ’’ in the modern church. 
We need a balance-wheel of experts analyzing revelations of the past, and 
a power-plant of mystics and practical men comparing notes to get the 
Mind of Christ for the present. 

Horton is not to be disturbed by the thought that following Jesus today 
may involve arguing with the “historical” Jesus. The Mind of Christ 
today is one with the meaning and intention and hence the ‘‘central self” 
of the historical Jesus. And what is the Mind of Christ for today? Horton 
is able to tell us in general at least, for he has been to the great Madras 
Missionary Conference of 1938, where an ecumenical body of Christians 
sought the answer. It is ‘“‘Back to God, forward to a new Christian world 
order” (p. 59). What this means of course can only be determined experi- 
mentally. 

Considering Jesus as Saviour it is necessary to distinguish between what 
Jesus intended to accomplish by his death and what actually happened. 
Of the former we can never be certain. Horton speculates that Jesus found 
the conversion of confessed sinners comparatively easy, for they had 
already suffered much for their sin. He shared their shame, showed his 
faith in them, and they were changed. But unrepentant sinners were a 
problem. To this majority repentance comes only after life has first em- 
bittered, then broken them. ‘But this way of inducing repentance is so 
cruel, so long drawn out, so uncertain of reaching its goal! Surely, the 
Savior would say to himself, there must be some way of shortening these 
labor pains and hastening the birth of a soul, if I myself am willing to bear 
the cost!”’ (p. 66). 

Apart from the dubious matter of Jesus’ psychology, Horton struggles 
to interpret the atonement so as to give it some objectivity. He cannot 
accept any idea of a propitiatory sacrifice to satisfy the justice of God, for 
he insists that basic to God’s nature is love, not justice. In a secondary 
way there is reality to the wrath of God, however, as is revealed in the 
universal sense of guilt, coupled with a desire to ‘“‘make it up to God’”’ by 
doing “something hard’”’ (p. 72). On Calvary in Christ’s sufferings God 
did something hard to make it up for everybody (p.'75). Because of that 
a “mystic sharing’ is now possible between sinners and the Saviour. 
After a few pages of struggle Horton declares that in any case he is ‘‘mor- 
ally certain” that something objective was done, but adds immediately 
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that he has “‘no sentimental interest”’ in the ‘‘old-fashioned mental furni- 
ture” of “imputed sin and imputed righteousness, penal suffering and 
vicarious sacrifice” (pp. 77 f.). ‘‘Let it continue to gather dust and quaint- 
ness’’ — only he wishes there were some modern furniture to move into 
liberalism’s bare quarters! (p. 78). The grace of Christ reaches modern 
sinners when it inspires further acts of atonement. We must atone for 
others’ sins as Christ has atoned for our sins (p. 81). We must be ‘‘co- 
saviors” with Christ: the church “has no more important function than 
to re-enact the cross in relation to all sorts of specific situations,’ as a 
channel of ‘‘creative good will’’ (p. 85). 

Jesus as Victor is the third phase of the study, and Horton recounts the 
drama of Christ’s attack on the vested ecclesiastical interests in Jerusalem. 
The essence of Christ’s victory, full of “mysterious symbolism” in the 
cosmic drama of darkness and light, is that the forces of evil triumphed 
over him, but in killing Christ the nauseating unrighteousness of evil was 
manifested and therefore evil is rendered powerless to command men’s 
allegiance further (cf. p. 112). Thus the work of Christ teaches us that 
“in any final showdown evil will defeat itself again’’: it is superstitious 
to fear any longer that it may triumph (p. 117). This Pelagian confidence 
in man’s goodness upon seeing evil revealed is supported by an explicit 
denial of original sin. The campaign of Jesus the Victor is still sweeping 
on against all vested wrong. It is the most powerful of revolutionary move- 
ments, and it is a great pity that certain Christians have driven Marxism 
to oppose its ‘‘best potential ally” (p. 119). 

In a final chapter Horton organizes his theology about the figure of 
Jesus which he has drawn. God is seen as having within him an essentially 
manward motion “which apart from the incarnation would remain abortive 
and defeated” (p. 128). The “unwholesome”’ doctrine of God’s aseity 
Horton equates with deism and Aristotelianism (ibid.). This accords 
with the low view of God revealed in the discussion of prophecy. A God 
who is not self-sufficient and peers with us into a contingent future is not, 
Professor Horton apparently needs to be reminded, the God of the Bible 
nor of Christian theism. 

God takes three steps toward man: creation, moral government (more 
accurately moral advice, since Horton means the guiding Word of God in 
the prophets of Israel and in the sages and philosophers of other nations), 
and the Incarnation. ‘The only fully Christian idea of the Incarnation 
is that in Jesus God Himself (as the prologue to the Fourth Gospel says) 
became fully human (as Paul says) and so entered irrevocably into the time- 
process, while nevertheless remaining ‘God over all, blessed forever’ "’ (p. 133). 
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Then, inconceivably, Horton adds: ‘‘This is essentially the position taken 
by the Councils of Nicaea and Chalcedon — with the aid of certain Greek 
philosophic distinctions quite foreign to Paul and John” (ibid.). The 
express heresy which the fathers specifically rejected in those very councils, 
that the Eternal God and temporal man should be in any sense mingled 
or fused, is thus crammed down their throats as their essential position! 

Man also has three stages in relation to God: the integrity of childhood 
(total depravity is again exorcised); corruption — ‘‘The story of the Fall 
of Man in Genesis is a true parable of the state of corruption into which 
men always tend to fall when they begin to try out their God-given powers”’; 
and finally the new humanity in Christ, ‘in whom the will to power is 
utterly supplanted by the will to serve” (pp. 135 f.). In Jesus God found 
a man willing to surrender to him. Jesus took ‘“‘the last step in man’s 
hitherto halting and wayward response to God” (p. 136). The acrimony 
in the Christological debate of the early councils had a practical basis, 
we are told. ‘The relationship between God and man in him is the type 
and pattern of what it ought to be and may be in us” (p. 137). We there- 
fore are to aim to have God become man in us just as he did in Christ. 
This is still ‘‘“embryonic” in us, to be sure, but there is no difference in 
quality (p. 139). 

We scarcely need to be assured any further that Horton’s Christ is a 
mere man, but he goes on: Christ made mistakes (the classic instance is 
his error regarding the Davidic authorship of Psalm 110!), he was not 
really sinless, for he got too angry with the Pharisees. The Resurrection 
is quickly spiritualized, the Living Christ and the Holy Spirit are the same 
’ idea, Christ’s coming again means his Spirit in the world will become more 
powerful when he finds more room in human hearts. He comes not in time, 
but beyond time. 

In an epilogue to non-Christians, Horton avers that “nothing herein is 
meant to disparage the faith of Jews in their Torah, the faith of Buddhists 
in their Dharma, or any other honest faith in what is truly good and holy” 
(p. 153). Jesus is offered only as a completion and correction of one’s 
native religious heritage. 

The enigma of such a book is why the author troubles himself with the 
fragmentary “‘historical’’ Jesus at all. In an appendix he explains the 
value of the ‘internal history” with which Christianity deals. Such 
history is composed of ‘imaginative myths based on historical experience” 
(p. 164). The historical element is of course ‘‘not so apparent” in some 
“obviously unhistorical myths” like creation and the virgin birth, but all 
are concrete reflections on the real meaning of history (pp. 163 f.). There 
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is a great danger in taking these myths literally, but if such use is made of 
historical revelation ‘‘as is really relevant to present needs’’ it has an advan- 
tage of concreteness over pure speculative thought (p. 167). 

Certainly the pure subjectivism and arbitrariness of such an approach 
to Christianity condemns itself. Christianity is a religion of fact and 
authority; when the realm of facts is handed over to the scientist, and 
man’s autonomous authority rules the noumenal world, Christianity has 
been denied. It is folly to reject the authoritative Bible, the supernatural 
and miraculous in the history of redemption, and pretend that a liberalized 
Pelagianism is historic Christianity. In these days, if ever, we need the 
realities of the Westminster Assembly rather than the vapid mysticism 
of the Madras Conference. 

Epmunp P. CLowney, JR. 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Sidney Earl Mead: Nathaniel William Taylor, 1786-1858. A Connecticut 
Liberal. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1942. xi, 259. $2.50. 

“He was a remarkably fine and fair-looking boy.... At the common 
schools he was said to be always at the head of the classes in which he was 
successively placed, and he gave his instructors no trouble.” 

This characterization of N. W. Taylor in his youth is quoted by Sidney 
Mead on an early page (p. 8) of his brilliant and absorbing new study of 
the founder of the New Haven Theology. Nathaniel W. Taylor was a man 
of great personal charm, and it is delightful to be able to record that the 
volume which has just appeared is fully worthy of him in the attractiveness 
of both its content and its form. The reviewer, once started in reading it, 
could hardly lay the pages down. 

Mead is particularly concerned to present Taylor in the stream of 
theological thought as it has developed in the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches in this country and to do so with a look at both the future 
and the past, as seen from the vantage point of Taylor’s day. That 
“Taylor’s work cleared the way for Horace Bushnell and those who formed 
the fountainhead of the stream of progressive orthodoxy and liberalism in 
America” (p. viii) is a conclusion which probably few will be found eager 
to gainsay. It finds abundant confirmation in the book before us. The 
free road which modernism has in the Congregational-Christian Church 
and in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. today is the extension of 
a meandering path which N. W. Taylor did much spade work to straighten 
and broaden. 
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From what seat did that meandering path take its original departure 
in this country, however? Whence did it set out into the American wilder- 
ness? Mead answers that question by saying, The New Haven men ‘“‘were 
the descendants of the Old Calvinists’ (p. ix). He has come to the con. 
clusion that Taylor and his colleagues were not ‘‘the theological heirs of 
the Edwardeans...of the period before the Revolution” (p. viii). This 
novel view, so much at variance with the generally accepted scheme of 
theological development in New England, is presented with great ability 
and strengthened by the adduction of considerable evidence. The reviewer 
was well-nigh irresistibly carried along by the persuasiveness of Mead’s 
argument. Yet sober thought convinces him that perhaps Mead has gone 
a bit too far in his conclusion on this point, and that, if Taylor was by 
family heritage and tradition a member of the Old Calvinist wing, yet the 
sources of his theological system are to be found just as much, yes, some- 
what more, in the Edwardean stream than in the Old Calvinist tradition. 


Mead says, 


“The Old and Consistent Calvinists [Edwardeans] debated the 
problems raised by the Colonial revivals — the divine permission of 
sin, man’s ability and freedom of choice under the gospel appeal, 
the status of ‘unregenerate doings,’ the ‘use of means’ to bring men to 
God, and the use of the term ‘self-love’ to designate natural and 
neutral powers in unregenerate men to which the revival message 
might be addressed.... And on every one of these controverted 
points the New Haven men took what had been Old Calvinist 
ground...” (pp. vii f.). 


I do not believe that that statement can be fully sustained. 

In considering the matter, the question arises as to the standard by 
which New England Old Calvinism should be set forth. The Calvinism 
of New England had early adopted the Westminster Confession as the 
best available expression of its doctrinal system. The Cambridge Synod 
of 1646-1648 had been asked by the General Court of Massachusetts to 
prepare a confession of faith, but when copies of the Westminster Con- 
fession became available soon after the request was made, the Synod 
determined to use it. Therefore in its final session it adopted a Platform 
which included the following statement, adopted unanimously: 





“This Synod having perused and considered (with much gladness 
of heart, and thankfulness to God) the confession of faith published 
of late by the Reverend Assembly in England, do judge it to be very 
holy, orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith; and do there- 
fore freely and fully consent thereunto, for the substance thereof’’. 
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In like vein the Saybrook Synod of 1708 adopted the Savoy Declaration 
version of the Westminster Confession ‘‘as the faith of the Churches of this 
Colony”’, and this declaration was enacted into law by the General Court 
of Connecticut. As late as 1726 Cotton Mather declared in his Ratio Dis- 
ciplinae Fratrum Nov-Anglorum, ‘‘There is no need of Reporting what is 
the Faith professed by the Churches in New-England; For every one knows, 
That they perfectly adhere to the CONFESSION OF FAITH, published 
by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and afterwards renewed by the 
Synod at the Savoy: And received by the Renowned Kirk of Scotland” (p. 5). 
I have therefore made reference to the Westminster Confession and the 
Savoy Declaration in presenting the Old Calvinist view in what follows. 


To look, then, at the problem of the divine permission of sin, the Old 
Calvinist did not attempt to justify this before the bar of human reasone 
As Mead points out in another connection, “‘The cornerstone of Calvinism 
from the beginning was emphasis on the divine will and God’s absolute 
sovereignty in the disposal of all things” (p. 103). While the Edwardeans 
tried to justify God’s decrees by rational argument, Mead himself says 
that, ‘“‘The Old Calvinists balked at the presumptuous attempt to explain 
God's actions” (p. 104). Yet Taylor implicitly made some such attempt 
when in his Concio ad Clerum he said, as Mead quotes him, ‘The error lies 
in the gratuitous assumption, that God could have adopted a moral sys- 
tem, and prevented all sin, or at least, the present degree of sin. For, 
no man knows this — no man can prove it”.* Taylor’s view “that God 
‘demands only a rational faith of rational beings’ (pp. 108, 223) is not, 
in my judgment, a characteristic Old Calvinist position, though Mead 
seems to hold the contrary (p. 223). It is certainly out of accord with the 
spirit of the Westminster Confession when it declares, 


“The supreme judge by which all controversies of religion are to be 
determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient writers, 
doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be examined; and in 
whose sentence we are to rest; can be no other but the? Holy Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture” (I, x); and 

“By this faith, a Christian believeth to be true whatsoever is re- 
vealed in the Word, for the authority of God Himself speaking therein” 
(XIV, ii). 


*p. 226; cf. Frank H. Foster: A Genetic History of the New England 
Theology, Chicago, 1907, pp. 371 f., 398. 

2 From this point on the Savoy Declaration reads, “holy Scripture deliv- 
ered by the Spirit; into which Scripture so delivered, our Faith is finally 
resolved’’. 
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On the subject of man’s ability the Old Calvinists vigorously upheld 
the doctrine of the Confession that 


“Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of 
will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation; so as, a natural 
man, being altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not 
able by his own strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself 
thereunto” (IX, iii); and that 

“By this sin they [our first parents} fell from their original right- 
eousness and communion with God, and so became dead in sin, and 
wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body” (VI, ii). 


But that Taylor held to the natural ability of man was a commonplace to 
his contemporaries‘ and is freely recognized by Mead.s 

Taylor’s view of man’s freedom of choice under the gospel appeal in- 
volved the view that there was a neutral state into which the sinner was 
brought under the influence of the Holy Spirit where he had complete 
freedom of choice, and that, if the gospel is fully presented to the sinner, 
it must compel his acceptance. No Old Calvinist could tolerate such a 
doctrine.? 

On the question of the use of means by those who heard the preaching 
of the gospel, and the status of such use by unregenerate men, Taylor, with 
his doctrine of a neutral state before regeneration, was able to go much 
farther than any Old Calvinist would in asserting that the sinner before 
regeneration might do acts “‘to which no moral quality pertains” (p. 227). 
For Taylor regeneration began in an act of man, for Old Calvinists and 
Hopkinsians both it consisted in an act of God (ibid.). It was these differ- 
ences which made him so desirous of reviewing Gardiner Spring at length 
and thus pointing out how imperfect the Old Calvinist position was at this 
point.* But that any acts done by a sinner before regeneration can be 
without moral quality is quite contrary to the Westminster Confession 
(XVI, vii). 

The doctrine of self-love which Taylor developed into an important 
element of his system (pp. 121 f., 227 f.) would certainly have been ob- 
noxious to the great Edwardean, Samuel Hopkins; but that the term was 


3 At this point the Savoy Declaration inserts the words, “, and we in 
them,”. 

4cf., e.g., Lyman H. Atwater in The Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review, XXX, 609; XXXI, 494. 

S pp. 110 ff., 225 f.; of. Foster: op. cit., p. 370. 

6 Mead, pp. 88 f., 227f., 120 ff., 159 ff., 35; Foster, op. cit., pp. 383 ff. 
1 cf. Westminster Confession, ch. X. 
8 pp. 227 f£.; cf. Foster: op. cit., pp. 382 f. 
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used in the earlier controversies in different senses by different people or 
even by the same person, and could therefore hardly be an exclusive New 
England Old Calvinist hall-mark, Hopkins himself repeatedly affirmed.? 


As a matter of fact, as is pointed out by George T. Walker, Bishop Butler 
had used the term in Taylor’s sense a century earlier. In any case, in 
Taylor’s own day it certainly met Old Calvinist condemnation." 

Not only were the problems raised by the Colonial revivals, as enu- 
merated by Mead, subjects of discussion among the various New England 
schools, the wisdom of the revival methods themselves were questioned. 
Charles Chauncy’s Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in New 
England was only one of the more prominent evidences of this. But the 
questioning proceeded more vigorously from the Old Calvinist side than 
from that of the Edwardeans, while Taylor was emphatically a man who 
believed in revival methods (pp. 65 ff., 76, 99 ff.), as had that great Edward- 
ean Joseph Bellamy, whom he loved to quote (p. 161) and under whose 
successor he studied as a boy at Bethlehem, Connecticut (p. 10). 


If the views of Taylor which we have been discussing were not distinct- 
ively Old Calvinist neither were many of them purely Edwardean. But 
they had a somewhat greater affinity for the latter school than for the 
former. Taylor’s doctrine of man’s free choice was a logical next step 
beyond Hopkins’ view that man’s will was free in volition itself. 


Taylor accepted the Edwardean theory of virtue. He went with Bellamy 
and Hopkins in finding the essence of all sin to be selfishness. Other 
affinities with Edwardean views have already been noted in the previous 
course of this discussion. 


But there are two matters which have not yet been considered and which 
greatly strengthen the case for Taylor’s close relationship to the Edwardean 
tradition. Taylor definitely denied the imputation oi the guilt of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity,” a view for which Samvel Hopkins had already spo- 
ken.%3 It may well be that the difficult theory of mediate imputation advo- 
cated by Jonathan Edwards in his Doctrine of Original Sin Defended had 
opened the way for this deniai by his friend and disciple, Hopkins, and 


9’ Samuel Hopkins: Works, Boston, 1854, III, 22 f., 101, 293, 424. 

0 George L. Walker: Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England, 
Boston, 1897, p. 152. 

Lyman H. Atwater in The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 
XXX, 609. 

12.N. W. Taylor: Concio ad Clerum, New Haven, 1828, pp. 25 f. 

13 Works, I, 230, 235. 
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Taylor followed in his steps. Such would seem to be the implication of 
Taylor’s argument in the Concio ad Clerum.™ 


In still more obvious opposition to Old Calvinism and conformity to 
Edwardean exemplars like Bellamy and Hopkins, Taylor espoused the 
view of the atonement which held it to be not a satisfaction to the justice 
of God but an exhibition of his moral righteousness in the government of 
the universe.’ From Grotius’ day onward such a view had never been 
associated with pure Calvinism until the rise of the Edwardean school. 

In the famous statement which Charles Hodge wrote in 1870 concerning 
permitted divergencies within the Reformed system” there is room for 
mediate or immediate imputation but not for no imputation at all. There 
is even room, according to Hodge, for general or definite atonement but 
not for the governmental theory of its nature. The atonement was a 
satisfaction, and as such a true Old Calvinist must regard it. 


N. W. Taylor did not stand predominantly in the Old Calvinist line. 
He was an original thinker and belonged exclusively to no tradition, but 
his affinities were with the Edwardeans before him. 

There is a minor matter which may merit brief attention. Mead’s 
constant and extensive use of the term “Consistent Calvinism” for the 
thought of the Edwardean school seems rather unfortunate because it is 
just a bit confusing at the present day. It is a most legitimate use, of course. 
The term is amply justified historically. But there is bound to be a certain 
degree of confusion in readers’ minds between the consistent Calvinism 
of the Westminster Confession and the Old Calvinists, as they believed 
it to be, and the ‘‘Consistent Calvinism’’ of Hopkins and his colleagues. 


I cannot forbear reverting to the consummate skill with which the book 
is written. The chapter entitled, ‘‘Pastor of Center Church’, for example, 
succeeds most admirably in its aim of giving a vivid and attractive picture 
of Taylor as the vital, active pastor of the great church on the Green. 


While the book is not equipped with a bibliographical section, the foot- 
notes are admirably handled and contain most valuable bibliographical 
information presented in an adequate manner. These notes are placed 
where they belong, on the pages which they concern, and are not stuffed 
away in unusable fashion at the end of the book. 


4 pp. 25 f. 
18 Nathaniel W. Taylor: Lectures on the Moral Government of God, New 
York, 1859, I, pp. 270-274; Foster, op. cit., pp. 213-215. 
© The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, Index Volume from 1825 
to 1868, pp. 22 f. 
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This volume affords an intimate glimpse into the development of what 
is called in the Presbyterian churches New School theology, upon which 
much of current modernism is based. The reviewer would like to see every 
one of his readers purchase a copy. If they are at all interested in the 
development of theology in America they will find it more fascinating 
than most novels and the results of its perusal highly useful as well. 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


William Temple: The Hope of a New World. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1942. 125. $1.35. 


The present Archbishop of Canterbury takes a profound interest in 
Christian social ethics. This has come to expression over a period of 
several years both in his public utterances and in his writings. Small 
wonder that he could not resist the urge to attempt to apply the principles 
of Christian social ethics to such problems as have been either created or 
accentuated by the present war and will demand solutions at the war’s 
conclusion. This praiseworthy attempt has given birth to the volume under 
review. 

Temple’s style is nothing short of delightful. It is perfectly lucid. There 
is not a trace in it of that pomposity which the public mind so often asso- 
ciates with such ecclesiastical dignitaries as archbishops. And it is seasoned 
with just about the right amount of wholesome wit. 

Akin to Temple’s style, but of greater significance, is the spirit of humil- 
ity that pervades his book. The opinion is rather widespread in this 
country that the British people are complacent, self-righteous and haughty. 
However much or little of truth there may be in that estimation, no reader 
of The Hope of a New World can carry away such an impression of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He admits frankly that Britain has blundered 
in the past and that these blunders account in a measure for the sorry 
plight in which it finds itself today. Its attitude to Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria and to Italian aggression in Abyssinia are instances in point 
(pp. 99 f.). So is Britain’s failure to modify parts of the treaty of Versailles 
and to drive Hitler back when he invaded the Rhineland (p. 11). Far 
from assuming an I-am-holier-than-thou attitude, Temple admits that his 
people are guilty of the very sins which are rampant in other lands. ‘“‘We 
pray’’, he says, “that His Name may be hallowed in all the world — in 
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Russia where men deny it altogether, in Germany where they take it in 
vain, and in our own country, where our reverence has been but half- 
hearted. We pray that His Kingdom may come, that men may every- 
where obey His laws so that He is manifestly King of the world that He 
has made — in Germany where the sovereignty of the God of all the earth 
has been identified with the Supremacy of the German State, in our own 
country where regard for self-interest and love of ease have largely taken 
the place of obedience to God”’ (p. 79). 

In harmony with this spirit of humility is a laudable absence of rancor. 
We have been told more than once of late that in order to fight the enemy 
effectively we must learn to hate him. With that sentiment Canterbury 
is in hearty disagreement. At the conclusion of the war he would favor, 
not only an armistice, but an interim settlement before the terms of a 
permanent peace are drawn up. One good reason for such an interim would 
be that “‘it will give time for passions to cool and a dispassionate judgment 
to be formed” (p. 39). He insists that the interim settlement should indeed 
be penal in part, for the absence of a penal element would be equivalent 
to a condonation of the wrong that Germany has done to Europe, ‘‘but 
the penal element of the truce should be such as to touch the national 
and political rather than the personal and economic life of the people” 
(ibid.). And “‘the permanent settlement must aim at Distributive Justice, 
all nations, including Germany, taking part on equal terms in the negotia- 
tions, and all having equal claim to consideration and their fair share in 
organizing the common life for the common good” (p. 41). Though it is 
admittedly hard to fight with all one’s might and still avoid all hatred, 
we are told that God demands this, for he forgives as we forgive. ‘‘We are 
called to the hardest of all tasks: to fight without hatred, to resist without 
bitterness, and in the end, if God grant it so, to triumph without vindictive- 
ness” (p. 81). 

In view of what has so far been said about The Hope of a New World 
one would expect to find in it a good sense of balance. As a matter of 
fact it contains few extreme statements. Archbishop Temple does mani- 
fest a definite leaning toward state socialism when he pleads for the con- 
tinuation, upon the return of peace, of ‘‘the controls over private enter- 
prise, established for war-time purposes’’ (p. 56). But elsewhere he says: 
“There may be some industries which are best conducted by management 
directly responsible to the State, as the Post Office is. But this should 
probably be rare and confined to services indispensable to the whole com- 
munity. For State management involves bureaucracy, and this easily 
becomes as stifling to free personality as grinding competition”’ (p. 52). 
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His criticism of the profit motive is severe, but just when the reader is 
beginning to wonder whether Temple is forgetting that, however much it 
may have been abused, the profit motive is rot in itself sinful but perfectly 
natural, he stops to say: “It is easy to infer... that some form of Com- 
munism or State Socialism is the ideal system. But these ignore the fact 
that a man is still a human being in his activity as a producer and not only 
as a consumer; he ought to have free play for his personality, as far as may 
be, in the act of production — and this is the root-truth of individualistic 
capitalism. Our task must be to do justice as far as possible to the truth 
of capitalism, as well as to the truth of socialism” (pp. 51 f.). In its general 
tenor The Hope of a New World is a strong plea for the rights of labor as 
over against the rights of capital, but this does not mean that the author 
is blind to the evils present in labor unions. We are told: ‘The first thing 
a strong Labour leader must do is to remodel the Union of which he is an 
official. He will find that it is exactly as difficult to overcome the vested 
interests of Labour organizations, and those who gain a living by working 
them, as it is to overcome the capitalist vested interests which Labour 
rightly denounces”’ (p. 61). 

Every once in a while, one cannot help feeling that Canterbury ex- 
changes the réle of the churchman for that of the expert sociologist or 
economist. In fact, that may be set down definitely as one of his faults. 
However, in fairness to him his admission must be recorded that he him- 
self attaches little importance to his opinions in such fields because his 
special knowledge of them is very slender (p. 104). On the other hand, 
the general proposition that in the new world-order obedience to God must 
“take the form of an endeavour to establish international and social jus- 
tice” (p. 36) is far beyond dispute. Also such specific applications of this 
principle as insistence on greater equality of economic opportunities for 
nations and greater equality of educational opportunities for individuals 
are altogether commendable. 

The virtues of Archbishop Temple’s latest book are not only evident 
in numerous details but extend to its very theme. In the first chapter an 
answer is sought to the question: ‘‘What is wrong with the old world?” 
The answer is that we have neglected God and his laws. A more pertinent 
answer could hardly be given. So to speak, it hits the nail squarely on the 
head. Especially telling is the description of ‘the paradox of modern 
English culture”. This culture is said to be “largely Christian in quality” 
and yet to regard ‘‘faith in God as a dispensable indulgence”. Temple goes 
on: ‘This reaches its climax in our educational system. We had supposed 
that it is possible to provide education which is religiously neutral, to which 
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religion can then be added in greater or less measure. But, in fact, an 
education which is not religious is atheistic; there is no middle way” 
(p. 12). That is precisely what Calvinism has been proclaiming all the 
time. The assertion follows: ‘‘Now if God exists at all, it is obvious that He 
is the most important of all existing things; we can understand nothing 
properly until we see it in its relation to God .. .” (ibid.). There is wisdom 
indeed. Then it is said that “it was natural that neglect of God should 
lead to violation of His law” (p. 13). The conclusion is inevitable that 
the one hope of a new world lies in a return to God and to his law. And 
that is the theme of this book. With that theme the present reviewer finds 
himself in enthusiastic accord. 


Paradoxical though it may seem, this reviewer nevertheless deems it 
his duty to express basic disagreement with Archbishop Temple’s book. 
Not only does he find it wanting in important respects, but he is convinced 
that it is positively misleading. In fact, it defeats its own end. 

Canterbury is certain that the only hope of a new world lies in Christian- 
ity. Well and good. But what is Christianity? It used to be said right 
along by liberal preachers, and not infrequently by preachers who styled 
themselves fundamentalists, that Christianity is not a doctrine but a life. 
No intelligent minister of the gospel will say that today. As early as 
October, 1909, Josiah Royce pointed out the utter folly of that trite dictum 
in an article in the Harvard Theological Review on ‘‘What Is Vital in 
Christianity?”’ Temple, too, brushes this notion aside as undeserving of 
attention. ‘I do not suppose”, he says, “that anyone is going to say again, 
‘It does not matter what a man believes.’ It obviously matters a great deal 
to all of us what the Nazis believe” (p. 27). Christianity is most certainly 
a way of life, but prior to that it is a system of doctrine. Christian ethics, 
whether personal or social, is based on Christian doctrine. Christian 
doctrine is determinative of Christian ethics. 

Now it is a sad fact that the volume under consideration departs far 
from historic Christian doctrine. A few significant instances may be cited. 

Canterbury would have men return to God. But to what God? His 
answer is: to God ‘‘as Christ has made Him known” (p. 12). One is left 
to wonder whether or not according to Temple this God is identical with 
the God of the Bible. And one’s wondering becomes serious doubting 
when it is said repeatedly that this God is the Father of all mankind and 
that every human being is his child (e. g., pp. 25, 77). Likely this is the 
author’s way of stating the important biblical truth of man’s creation in 
the image of God, but his mode of expression is worse than unfortunate. 
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For this universal Father surely is not the God of the Bible as a whole. 
But neither is he God as revealed by Jesus Christ. Christ called his ene- 
mies children of the devil (John 8:44). And the apostle of love, who had 
a most intimate understanding of the Master’s teaching, has said: ‘As 
many as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of 
God, even to them that believe on his name” (John 1:12). 

Temple makes much of the sovereignty of God. The whole last chapter 
of his book is devoted to its consideration, and time and again he calls 
upon men to acknowledge this sovereignty in human relationships. Noth- 
ing could be more commendable. However, his conception of divine 
sovereignty is extremely faulty. This appears in the fact that perhaps 
a score of times he identifies God’s law with his purpose (e. g., pp. 24, 121). 
God’s authority as lawgiver and his right to demand unqualified obedience 
of his creatures constitute but one phase of his sovereignty. It also comes 
to expression in his counsel which he purposed from eternity and in the 
carrying out of which “he doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of the earth; and none can stay his hand, or say 
unto him, What doest thou?” (Dan. 4:35). Recognition of the sovereignty 
of God becomes manifest, not only in obedience to his law, but also in 
submission to his providence. But the latter aspect of divine sovereignty 
is completely ignored in The Hope of a New World. 

The very heart of Christian truth is the doctrine of the atonement. 
Canterbury has much to say about the cross of Christ, but one looks in 
vain for a clear statement of its meaning. One chapter of his book deals 
with ‘‘Evangelism in Our Time”, but even here an unambiguous declara- 
tion that Christ’s death was a vicarious sacrifice for the expiation of sin and 
the satisfaction of divine justice is conspicuously absent. Nor is that all. 
Here and there this precious truth is sadly distorted. Says Temple: ‘The 
antagonism of holiness—the ‘wrath of God’ — against evil must be 
expressed; there must be no condonation of evil. This condition is fulfilled 
in the Cross. For the Cross is what man’s sin (selfishness) does to God; 
and God accepts it. But when the word of pardon is accompanied by that 
manifestation of what the injury really was and is, no one can think of 
condonation” (p. 45). However much of truth there may be in this inter- 
pretation of the cross, it is a long way from being identical with that of 
the evangelical prophet: ‘‘All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all” (Isa. 53:6), or with that of the apostle Paul: ‘‘He hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin: that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him” (II Cor. 5:21). The once-for-all character of 
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Christ’s sacrifice is denied when the Christian sacrifice of dedicated life is 
described as “the Body broken and the Blood outpoured”’ (pp. 124 f.). 
At one point the interpretation of the Holy Supper in commemoration of 
the Saviour’s atoning death comes dangerously near to sacrilege. It is 
said that the sacrament should be associated not only with God’s act in 
redemption but also with his act in creation. And then we are told: “In 
the Holy Communion service we take the bread and wine — man’s indus- 
trial and commercial life in symbol — and offer it to God... .’’ (p. 70). 

Does Canterbury’s faulty theology necessarily vitiate the whole of his 
social ethics? The fact that he manifestly aims to build his ethics upon his 
theology might seem to leave room for no other conclusion. Yet that 
conclusion is not at all warranted. Like everybody else, Temple, no doubt, 
lives largely by tradition. Although he has rejected cardinal Christian 
doctrines, there is not the slightest doubt that he still adheres to much 
Christian truth. In consequence he can hardly help retaining a measure 
of Christian ethics. Then too, it is much more than likely that he has 
retained more of Christian ethics than of Christian doctrine. Christian 
truth and Christian morality are related to each other as cause and effect. 
Obviously the effect follows the cause. It is a fair inference that the effect 
may linger after the cause has ceased to operate. Nor is that the whole 
truth. The history of preaching tells us that exactly when churchmen 
turned their backs on Christian doctrine they were often most insistent on 
adhering to Christian ethics. They had to have something on which to 
preach. When they could no longer proclaim doctrine, there was little 
left but to concentrate on ethics. Withal they hoped that emphasis on 
ethics would compensate for loss of doctrine. Precisely that occurred in 
the age of rationalism. And so it is no strange thing that Canterbury’s 
ethical teaching is better than his theology. 

It must not be supposed, however, that his theology has left his ethics 
unscathed. That would hardly be possible, and it is not actual. As was 
already said, Temple leans toward state socialism. To be sure, he does 
not want to be called a socialist and he denounces in strong language state 
socialism as found in Hitler’s Germany. Yet he tells us that he wants to do 
justice to “‘the truth of socialism” (p. 52); he urges the continuation after 
the war of ‘‘the controls over private enterprise, established for war-time 
purposes” (p. 56); and he even advocates ‘‘a vast extension of public control 
of private enterprise’ (p. 104). In view of these recommendations it is 
an under-statement rather than an over-statement to ascribe to him a 
leaning in the direction of state socialism. But state socialism is an aspect 
of state totalitarianism. It is here that this reviewer finds a big blot on 
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Archbishop Temple’s program of social justice. Certainly, he denounces 
state totalitarianism in its extreme forms, and he does so most vigorously. 
But he does not go all the way in restricting the functions of the state to 
that sphere which properly belongs to it. Why does he fail here? Is it 
because he has not made a careful study of the teaching of Holy Scripture 
on the functions of human government? Likely so, but for the present 
purpose the matter can best be stated in another way. It has already been 
pointed out that Temple has an inadequate view of the divine sovereignty. 
It might logically be expected that this would result in the very failure now 
under discussion. The most cogent scriptural argument against state 
totalitarianism is to be found in the divine sovereignty. God’s rule is 
totalitarian. God’s rule alone is totalitarian. The indescribably heinous 
sin of the totalitarian state is that it usurps divine sovereignty. But thus 
it becomes apparent that to detract from the sovereignty of God is to 
open the door to state totalitarianism. A reference to President Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘four freedoms” may serve as an illustration. Almost everybody 
must feel that there is something illogical about coordinating freedom from 
want and freedom from fear with freedom of worship and freedom of speech. 
A strong government can guarantee the last two to its people, but the 
strongest government on earth cannot possibly guarantee the other two. 
A government should indeed exert itself in every proper way to guard the 
citizens against want and fear, but what if the Sovereign of the universe 
should see fit to visit a large part of the globe with a combination of drought 
and locusts for several successive years or to let loose upon the human race 
an unprecedented epidemic of some mysterious and highly fatal disease? 
Nothing that any human government could do would keep men from want 
and fear. The government which presumes to guarantee to its subjects 
freedom from want and fear is setting itself up as God. It is usurping divine 
sovereignty. And the citizen who detracts, be it ever so little, from the 
divine sovereignty is sure sooner or later to demand that his government 
perform functions which God has never assigned to the state. Only a full 
recognition of the sovereignty of God in all of its aspects will deal the death- 
blow to state totalitarianism. 

Although many of the social and international reforms proposed by 
Canterbury are deserving of commendation, his theology tends to make 
their acceptance unlikely, if not impossible. That is easily demonstrated. 
It goes without saying that Christian ethics will prevail in the future only 
if a very large number of persons who are not now Christians are con- 
verted to Christianity. A populace which is largely Christian is an obvious 
prerequisite of the prevalence of Christian morality. Temple sees this 
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clearly and states it unequivocally. His realization of this truth prompted 
him to write the chapter on evangelism. The preaching of the Christian 
gospel is the one means at the disposal of Christians to gain adherents for 
Christianity. But is Canterbury’s gospel really Christian? That question 
may well be asked in all seriousness. To put the case mildly, his distortion 
of the doctrine of the atonement obscures the gospel at its very core. Any 
gospel which departs from the Pauline interpretation of the cross is ‘‘an- 
other gospel which is not another” (Gal. 1:6f.). And does the Archbishop 
of Canterbury really think that telling unsaved men that they are God’s 
children will bring them as utterly undone sinners to the foot of the cross? 
Should they not rather be told that they are by nature children of the 
devil and that through faith in Christ crucified they may be translated 
from the kingdom of Satan into that of God’s dear Son? The acceptance of 
Christian ethics presupposes the proclamation of the pure gospel. But, 
sad to say, Canterbury’s gospel is not that. The kingdom of God rests upon 
the cross of Christ. Canterbury would build that kingdom, and he would 
build it upon a cross. But, alas, his cross is not the cross of the gospel. 
As has been said repeatedly, Temple’s ethics is better than his theology. 
That is another way of saying that his theology has not yet brought its 
full weight to bear upon his ethics. How long this will last no one, of 
course, can say. But principles do have a way of asserting themselves 
eventually. In the long run, if not at once, corrupt theology is certain 
to bring forth evil ethics. In fact, this reviewer makes bold to say that 
it was precisely such corruption of Christian theology as is found in The 
Hope of a New World which started Christendom on the downward road 
to the awful abyss of sin in which it is now weltering. It is no accident that 
Germany has sunk deeper into that abyss than have most other so-called 
Christian peoples, for it was among the first to reject the Word of God and 
its doctrines. What boots it to call upon the nations to observe Christian 
morality without calling them back to Christian truth, the source of 
Christian morality? Frank Crane once said that there are two kinds of 
radicals — those who pluck up things by the roots and those who go to 
the root of things. Temple does not want to be numbered with the former, 
but he surely does not qualify for the latter. At best his remedy for the 
world’s ills is a half-way measure. The hope of a new world lies not in 
Christian ethics merely, but in Christian truth and Christian ethics, which 
are one and inseparable. Temple’s error is that he divorces Christian 
ethics from Christian truth. Worse than that, in his very plea for Christian 
ethics he denies Christian truth. Thus he defeats his own end. 
In The Hope of a New World the Archbishop of Canterbury has built a 
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castle, as it were. From many angles it presents a beautiful spectacle. 
But it rests upon an exceedingly flimsy foundation. Small wonder that 
even now its walls are crumbling. To all intents and purposes this castle 
hangs in mid-air. There is in process of construction a castle incomparably 
more beautiful. It is the kingdom of God. It rests upon the unmovable 
foundation of the eternal gospel. Its builder is the Son of God. His 
fellow-laborers are those who proclaim the whole counsel of God, centering 
about Christ and him crucified. Amidst the tumult of nations the building 
goes on. The Sovereign of the universe overrules the very wrath of his 
enemies unto the furtherance of this work. One day the Son of God will 
come upon the clouds. The song will be heard: “The kingdom of the 
world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall 
reign for ever and ever” (Rev. 11:15). God’s kingdom will have been 
perfected. And in it, to change the metaphor, pure Christian theology will 
have burst into the perfect bloom of full-blown Christian morality. For it is 
written: ‘‘They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea’’ (Isa. 11:9). 


R. B. Kuirer 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Baillie: Invitation to Pilgrimage. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1942. 134. $1.50. 


Under the stress of the great conflict with totalitarian philosophies, 
thoughtful men in the democracies are seeking a firm foundation for their 
life. The fascists and communists have their dogmas by which they live 
and die but the democratic peoples have been too busy acquiring material 
goods to ponder very deeply on the basic foundations of life. Now that 
we must fight for our way of life we are more inclined to ask just what 
are the bases of that life. This gives the Christian a great opportunity to 
present the Christian life and world view. It is just this apologetic for the 
grounds of Christian belief that John Baillie, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh, seeks to set forth in this little book. 

He addresses himself to that great body of men who stand within the 
Christian tradition but who have, while seeking to retain Christian morals 
and ideals, felt themselves constrained to break with Christianity. ‘With 
gentleness and due deference” he seeks to illuminate the ‘fork in the road”’ 
where belief and unbelief diverge that the difference may be made as clear 
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as possible. He points out that unbelief while keenly aware of the diffi- 
culties in the Christian position has too often been unaware of the weak- 
nesses of its alternative position. However, in our day, the assurance of 
unbelief has been considerably shaken. In the nineteenth century the 
unbelieving philosophies of evolutionary progress, humanism and com- 
munism, seemed invincible but within the past generation their supports 
have crumbled. Baillie asserts that, contrary to the hints of many enemies 
of the faith, Christianity is not afraid of the truth. Rather God desires us 
to know ‘“‘truth in the inward parts’. The quest for truth, then, cannot 
lead us away from God but only to Him if we seek honestly enough. 

The author aptly points out how the rationalistic criticism of Christian- 
ity which for lor.g regarded itself as alone representing the love of truth 
(p. 26) finds itself being overwhelmed in a world where truth is flouted 
and where irrationalism reigns. He dissociates himself from the Barthian 
answer saying, ‘‘the right way to tackle the new opposition is to challenge 
its irrational authoritarianism. The method so many of our new counsel- 
lors are advising us to follow is to confront anti-Christian dogmatism with 
Christian dogmatism, an unreasonable paganism with an equally unrea- 
sonable Christianity’’ (pp. 31f.). He also rejects, however, the old eight- 
eenth century apologetic: ‘The attempt was made to supply the Christian 
Gospel with a variety of flying buttresses no one of which was really essen- 
tial to its stability, and some of which were far more shaky than any part 
of the edifice itself — so that, in collapsing, as they frequently did, they 
were not unlikely to pull down some adjacent part of the edifice along with 
them” (p. 35). Baillie then refuses to present the Gospel in the form of 
ancient dogmas on the ground that to do so “‘is almost certain to prevent 
its assimilation by the minds of those we are addressing” (ibid.) and sets 
himself to present ‘something prior to all dogma... .something out of 
which all true dogma, including such dogma as there is in the New Testa- 
ment, originally emerged, namely, the personal dealings of the Christian 
soul with God’’ (p. 36). He rejects the presentation of an authoritative, 
objective revelation of God in favor of the subjective, experiential approach 
so characteristic of modern, liberal Christianity. 

Turning to the study of the pilgrimage of the soul, Baillie shows that 
he as a child in his earliest experience found himself under the authority 
of his parents. Yet he always recognized that his parents’ authority was 
ultimately not their own but God’s. Also from his earliest memories he 
found within himself a tendency to rebel and to find the center of his life 
within himself. Granting that other men have had different childhood 
experiences he maintains that this basic conflict exists in all human experi- 
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ence. In excellent fashion he refutes the arguments that this conflict is 
between a lower or higher self or between the self and society or between 
the self and an impersonal reality and insists that it is between the ego and 
God. ‘I stand now, as I stood then, under the sovereign constraint of One 
who has never ceased to make it known to me that He claimed me for His 
own and required me for His service” (p. 47). 

All men, Dr. Baillie says, feel this transcendent claim upon them but 
they misunderstand its nature. They think that God has come to demand 
a payment when in reality He comes with a gift. It is the gift of grace 
through Jesus Christ. The righteousness we are unable to achieve has been 
achieved for us and is now freely offered to us. We cannot win it but 
need only to receive it, 7. e., believe it. To reduce Christianity to a program 
of action is to misread it completely. Baillie, at this point, shows the funda- 
mental weakness of modernistic Christianity with its substitution of works 
for grace. 

What is it in us that rejects this gift? Baillie finds it to be pride. Some 
have found it to be the body, the ‘animal’ passions and desires. ‘But it 
is in me, that is, in my inmost self-conscious being, that sin has its real 
seat’ (p. 55). We have known we were under divine authority but we 
have been unwilling to submit ourselves. We want to follow our own 
desires and do our own will. We aspire to independent action, we who 
are creatures. Hence it follows that we can in no sense save ourselves, for 
that would only increase our sinful pride. Even if we seek humility we 
become proud of our humility. And just as we cannot deliver ourselves 
from the power of sin neither can we cleanse ourselves of its guilt. We can- 
not compensate for our failure in the past by doing more than our duty 
in the future for ‘‘there exists nothing that is more than my duty”’ (p. 62). 
So we cannot put ourselves right. ‘Our salvation consists in trusting and 
rejoicing in His rightness rather than in trying to put ourselves right” 
(p. 67). Our guilt is removed, though we are still sinners, because Christ, 
the sinless One, “‘bare our sins in his own body on the tree’. This, as Paul 
says, excludes all boasting. These chapters make delightful reading and 
are a refreshing contrast to the raw Pelagianism of so many recent theo- 
logical writings. 

Baillie goes on to state that the modern mind often finds the Gospel not 
so much incredible as irrelevant. There has developed from the Renais- 
sance and been reinforced by the Aufklarung ‘‘a new realization of the 
powers and dignity of man” (p. 74). This life became so full and so inter- 
esting that it was a sufficiently fascinating business in itself. Great progress 
was made in art, literature, philosophy and, especially, in science. So man, 
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swollen with conceit, no longer felt the need of a salvation wrought by 
God. The evolutionary doctrine of continuous progress took root; science 
and civilization would save man and man began to believe that he was 
independent of God. We join the author in the hope that the fading of 
this dream in these tragic days may cause men to see and believe that the 
Christian Gospel is both relevant and credible. 

At best a diesseits philosophy is inadequate because all human life must 
end and must end before it has been made perfect. Baillie finds the answer 
to this tragedy in the Christian teaching that the Kingdom of God will 
be consummated beyond history in which Kingdom we shall participate 
through the resurrection of the dead. In this present life the problem 
of suffering baffles us but if we believe in God we can leave it with Him. 
It is not necessary for us to know all the answers. 

In conclusion Baillie speaks of the hunger of our age for community, 
after the long era of individualism. Fascism has given men a false and 
perverse community whereas only in the Christian community, universal 
and supra-mundane, can individuals find true liberty and fellowship. 

In evaluating Invitation to Pilgrimage the present reviewer finds that he 
rejoices and yet that he does not rejoice. He rejoices at the markedly 
evangelical tone of the book — its assertion of man’s sinfulness and in- 
ability and of God’s sovereign grace. It should cause any evangelical to 
rejoice to see one of the world’s famed theologians setting forth the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Surely now is a strategic time to set forth the 
claims of the Christian Gospel before an unbelieving world and an all-too- 
unbelieving church and it is our hope that this book may cause those 
claims to be seriously considered. Yet we cannot rejoice, because it is our 
conviction that the author does not build on a firm foundation. Theistic 
epistemology must have as its first principle the self-revelation of God 
in the Scriptures. Man cannot find truth for himself, but it is revealed to 
him by God. Therefore the Bible is the Word of God, infallible and 
authoritative, to be accepted by man without reservation. It is apparent 
that Dr. Baillie does not hold this view of Scripture. He speaks of the Fall 
of man as a myth (pp. 53, 87). He seems to accept the Documentary 
Hypothesis of the Pentateuch (p. 107). If Deborah’s song is “‘possibly the 
oldest piece of Hebrew literature now extant”, then it is not certain that 
the first five books of the Bible are of Mosaic authorship. As soon as man 
sets himself up as a judge of the Scriptures he makes his finite mind the 
judge of truth and thus adopts an anti-theistic epistemology. We have 
already called attention to Dr. Baillie’s experiential approach in making 
“the personal dealings of the Christian soul with God” that out of which 
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all true dogma originally emerged. Liberalism has made the subjective 
aspect of Christianity paramount over its objective revelation. It has 
stressed religious experience and minimized, if not denied, the great his- 
torical, redemptive truths. Dr. Baillie is a child of the old Scottish Pres- 
byterianism and his religious experience has been a good one. But despite 
the many fine Scriptural truths which he draws from his experience of the 
dealings of the Christian soul with God he still seems to accept human 
experience rather than divine revelation as the basis of his argument for 
Christianity. He speaks of ‘‘Men of the Afterglow”, men who have lost 
faith in the doctrines of Christianity but seek to retain its moral values, 


Lia 


and says “ ‘they are seeing the world in hues that cannot last’’’ (p. 127). 
His judgment of them is true. It is also true of himself. Men who try 
to hold to the great truths of the Bible without faith in it as the inscrip- 


turated Word of God are seeing Christianity in hues which cannot last. 


Joun P. CLELLAND 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


Alexander Meiklejohn: Education Between Two Worlds. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1942. x, 303. $3.00. 


There are books which act not only as purveyors of knowledge but also, 
and quite as importantly, as catalysts for the mind, bringing to crystal- 
lization ideas and convictions previously but half-formed and held, as it 
were, in solution. Such a useful agent is Alexander Meiklejohn’s new vol- 
ume, the riches of which are very imperfectly disclosed by the title, Educa- 
tion Between Two Worlds. The book is, in truth, a political and educational 
philosophy with liberal attention to religion. It should serve to stimulate 
greatly the thinking of every one who reads it, particularly with reference 
to the great problem of the function of the state in this day, a problem with 
which every thinking citizen must be concerned. Rarely is a book, which 
deals with principles of as fundamental a character as these, written with 
such charm and insight. 

Meiklejohn presents a study of certain leading philosophers of education 
who from the days of John Amos Comenius to the present have been influ- 
ential in guiding the pattern of education while there has been taking 
place the momentous shift in its control from the church to the state. As 
Meiklejohn says, ‘‘This is revolution” (p. 4). It is one of the most far- 
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reaching developments of modern times. In considering these philosophers 
there is raised the question of the proper basis of education, the question 
of its relation to the structure of society and the question of the true 
function of the state, as well as, incidentally, that of the church, in modern 
society. The discussion, conducted by a study of the educational principles 
of Comenius, Locke, Matthew Arnold, Rousseau and John Dewey, is 
calculated to bring forth the various alternatives which have been pre- 
sented as bases for education and to permit the reader to examine them 
freely and carefully. From such a consideration of the basis of education 
arises attention to the proper content of the educational curriculum and 
the proper method of the educational process. All these fall within Meikle- 
john’s survey. Fundamental to his discussion throughout is the relation- 
ship of education to the maintenance of democracy in government and 
democratic principles within society. Thus the whole problem of the place 
of the state in the modern world, its proper functions and the safeguarding 
of those functions from abuse by individuals or minorities, is frequently 
considered. The reader is required to ask himself what is the use and signif- 
icance of theology in the day in which he lives, if, indeed, it has any use 
or significance. And the question of the real meaning of “‘intelligence”’ is 
squarely opened for consideration. How are “knowledge”, ‘‘wisdom’’, 
and “‘intelligence” to be related to one another? 


Meiklejohn is convinced that the day of belief in the supernatural is past 
(of. pp. 199-203). God can no longer be considered as someone to be 
reckoned with, and civilization must plan to proceed without faith in a 
deity. On such presuppositions Meiklejohn’s thesis that the great useful- 
ness of the church is over (cf. pp. 10, 290), the importance of theology past 
(p. 200), is, of course, to be welcomed. But the reviewer cannot accept 
such conclusions. What then is the value of the book to one who disagrees 
at this fundamental point? The primary ground for gratitude is that the 
volume contains a brilliant presentation of the best defense which can be 
made of the thesis that the state is now the primary institution of intel- 
ligence (p. 10). The basis of that view is ‘‘that men are brothers” (p. 203) 
and that they can be made to recognize that fact; the modus operandi is 
that the state must no longer be considered as purely negative in function 
but as an agent of active creation (cf. pp. 9, 270); the result is that we must 
conclude that ‘“‘all the activities which give a man dignity are done ‘for 
the state’ ’’ (p. 267). The state is not to be thought of as something super- 
imposed upon its citizens from above but as the citizens in collective. 
action (pp. 265, 268). 
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In addition to this primary virtue, however, the book has many other 
values. It contains an excellent summary critique of the philosophy of 
John Dewey, pointing out in Dewey an internal inconsistency of view- 
point (pp. 128 f., 162) and, more important still, making clear the failure 
of his philosophy to provide any positive content for the new world or for 
the education in that world (pp. 148, 193 f.). The emphasis of Dewey is so 
exclusively on the process of ‘problem solving’’, on the creation of intel- 
ligence, that the content of the world which would result from the solu- 
tion of the problems receives no recognition. What is more there is no 
clarity as to what intelligence is for Dewey. Is it, says Meiklejohn, “a 
procedure for rationalizing our passions” or one ‘‘by which practical beliefs 
are tested by objective intellectual criticism’’? (p. 167). Sometimes it seems 
to be one, sometimes the other; but the two are conflicting. 

The analysis of the fundamentally undemocratic basis of Locke’s edu- 
cational ideals is pungent and to the point. Furthermore, the criticism 
of the selfish basis of most modern capitalist economy is biting and thor- 
oughly well-deserved (cf., e. g., p. 227). 

The volume is unsurpassed in providing the material for a survey of the 
ideals which actually animate modern European and American living and 
in bringing the reader face to face with the question, Shall I be content to 
tolerate this state of affairs? 

Meiklejohn says that the hope for the future of man lies in the develop- 
ment of a strong state, controlled by the people and representing them, but 
controlling, in turn, the economic, educational and social processes of 
every individual. What does the Christian answer to that? He answers 
just this. There are three divine institutions, not one, appointed for the 
direction and welfare of society. And every one of these three exists not 
for the benefit of itself, but for the benefit of the individual. The individual, 
however, is to be conceived not as an incurably selfish unit. The individual 
is ideally a child of God, regenerated by the Spirit of God. In such a con- 
dition he is potentially able first to consider not his own welfare but the 
welfare of his brother. To that end exist the three divine institutions — the 
family to take the responsibility for nurture and education, the state the 
responsibility for health, safety and physical conditions of welfare, the 
church to maintain and proclaim the conditions of spiritual welfare. If 
the proper sphere of every one of these institutions is recognized and its 
activities confine themselves to that sphere, then human society begins to 
approach its proper form of organization. When one institution infringes 
upon the other not only is there retrogression but the individual, the crea- 
tion of God, the ultimate unit with whom God deals, is cramped and 
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restricted and his opportunity to glorify and serve God weakened or 
nullified. 

But Meiklejohn has given over to the state not only the functions of 
the church and family but also the rights of the individual. He approves 
of Rousseau’s notion that the state has replaced the church as “the prim- 
ary institution of human brotherhood” (p. 210). Then he goes further, he 
declares that the Bill of Rights grants to the individual not inherent rights 
but certain gracious privileges (pp. 217f.). The state thus becomes the 
one great fountain of all existence. Only by its license can men flourish. 

The fact that men are sinful, that even those who are regenerated are 
sinners, and that a great mass of mankind is unregenerate does not alter 
the fact that the divine organization of society is the proper one. What it 
does alter is the ability of such an organized society to function correctly. 
To meet that situation the vigilance of the state must be increased and the 
degree of its control of the public health, safety and welfare increased. But 
the kind of control may not be added to or enlarged lest the true freedom 
and opportunity for development of the child of God be cabined and 
curtailed. 

Is this arrant selfishness? Meiklejohn would probably say so. Yet it 
should not really be so considered. The most all-embracing state that 
could be conceived could not prevent sin, could not prevent selfishness. 
It would, even though controlled by thoroughly democratic methods, 
prove to be an agency of selfishness itself. 

The only remedy against selfishness, Meiklejohn’s great bugbear, is the 
spiritual alteration of the individuals who compose the state. Such indi- 
viduals will then be able to work more effectively through the three units, 
the family, the state and the church, than through one gigantic one which 
has swallowed up or stamped out the other two. 

Education is the duty of the family — not of the church any more than 
of the state. That does not mean, of course, that the educational process is 
necessarily to be conducted in the home. But it means that whatever the 
agency that conducts the process, it should be conducted by the authority 
of, and under the direction of, the family. The state, to be sure, must set 
whatever standards are required by the interests of the public safety and 
welfare as to the quality and amount of education to be demanded of its 
citizens. But the state must assiduously avoid any prescription as to the 
content of that education. 

A group of families may determine to entrust the conduct of the educa- 
tion of their members to an agency of the state. They will be within their 
rights in so doing, but they will be acting very unwisely.. Education cannot 
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be conducted on a basis of impartiality or neutrality with reference to the 
great subjects with which it deals. It is the genius of the state to be im- 
partial as between its citizens, to mete out even justice to all. But such 
a formula is absurd in the realm of education. No teacher who deserves 
the name at all, much less any truly great teacher, can teach any subject 
without adopting a point of view with reference to it. Not only should he 
do so, he must do so. But when he does, he goes outside the realm of the 
state. It is the family which must authorize such teaching. 

Meiklejohn has written an absorbing book, a great book. It is a noble 
and warm-hearted plea for a wrong point of view, but it is written intel- 
ligently (pace Dewey), and should give every reader a chance to think 
about his principles as well as to face the stern facts of the future of educa- 
tion on this planet. One-class education, as desired by Meiklejohn (and 
Dewey) (pp. 145 ff.), is just as bad as two-class education but for another 
reason. While there should be no room for snobbery in the social order, 
neither should there be for a dead uniformity and, like it or not, that is 
what one-class education will mean. Of course, Meiklejohn does not intend 
any such thing, but the inevitable result of having ‘‘one set, and only 
one set, of schools for all people, whatever their age, whatever their race, 
whatever their sex, whatever their personal quality, whatever their 
economic conditions” (p. 147) will be the deadening of genius, the halting 
of progress in knowledge, the blocking up of many fruitful channels of 
investigation, the making of the varied and multicolored tapestry of life 
into a dull, uniformitarian waste. Worse than that, if, as Meiklejohn, 
following Rousseau, affirms, “right and wrong, good and bad, true and false” 
are social and political ‘‘conventions”’ (pp. 220 f.), not only is uniformitar- 
ianism established, it is given the sanction of whatever is still left in the 
world of moral, ethical and logical force. 

Would that every thinking Christian might read this book and learn 
what is the “kindly” alternative to Christianity. 


PAuL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Louis Wallis: The Bible Is Human. A Study in Secular History. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1942. xvi, 330. $2.50. 


This book represents an endeavor to set forth the history of the Israelites 
as having been purely secular in nature. The history of Israel, we are told, 


“thus begins to come into view as a purely secular process, going forward 
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like that of any other people” (p. 38). It is true, the author admits, that 
the Bible, as we now have it, does not support this view. The Bible, how- 
ever, we are told, has been manipulated in the interests of orthodoxy. 
“It is the contention of this book that the real nature of Bible history has 
been obscured by the dogmas of synagogue and church alike, as well as by 
the newer conventionalism of critical scholarship; and that the secular 
experience of Israel in the land of Canaan furnishes the foreground not 
only for democracy but for the social gospel also” (p. 16). ‘‘... Hebrew 
history has been converted into what is called ‘Bible history,’ which has 
always impressed the popular imagination as a tale of supernatural marvels 
and miraculous events contrary to the rules of cause and effect recognized 
by scientific method”’ (p. viii). 

What the author in this book seeks to accomplish, therefore, is “‘to reverse 
the method of Biblical compilation and bring into view the secular 
history which produced the monotheism common to the Jewish ana 
Christian religions” (ibid.). This work, the author admits, would be impos- 
sible without the previous work of Biblical criticism which has distinguished 
the fundamental sources (bid.). It may be noted therefore, that the thesis 
of this book is intimately bound up with an acceptance of the documentary 
hypothesis. If that hypothesis should prove to be untenable, the argument 
of Mr. Wallis’ book would fall to the ground. 

Hebrew history begins, according to the argument of the present book, 
not with the call of Abram from Ur of the Chaldees, but with the entrance 
into Canaan of a horde, which came to be known as Joseph, and which 
had come from the desert. This group took the central highlands of 
Canaan, having entered the land about 1250 B. C. 

This entering horde brought with it a peculiar conception of land, 
namely, that one’s patrimonial estate should not be sold. Thus, according 
to the author, “‘This land-economic fact is outstanding and fundamental 
in Bible history” (p. 267). This conception of an inalienable title to the 
soil was known as mishpat. 

It is this economic emphasis which lies at the basis of the argument of 
the present volume. ‘‘Not only was Hebrew history economic in the same 
sense as the histories of other nations but also the meaning of the Hebrew 
word mishpat is intimately bound up with land questions” (p. 269). 
Hence, the author has given to his work the subtitle, A Study in Secular 
History. 


The book is of importance because it is one of the most honest attempts 
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known to the reviewer to treat the history of Israel as purely secular in 
character. The author does not bring in God to lend a pious atmosphere. 
He very openly asserts that “‘ecclesiastical orthodoxy avoids experience 
by positing a Power totally external to man, which irrupts into the stream 
of history, leaving a deposit of doctrine, and then retreating into its proper 
sphere — a transcendent realm beyond the orbit of human life” (p. vii). 
Unfortunately, he is not entirely consistent in his exclusion of God from 
the picture. He does talk about God and the will of God in a manner which 
would give satisfaction to the average modernist of today (see pp. 3f.). 

For the most part, however, the history of Israel is considered as being 
purely secular. To discover such a history, the author has not hesitated 
in ruthless fashion to discard any portion of the Old Testament which does 
not suit his purpose. In thus discarding so-called interpolations and later 
accretions in his endeavor to reach the genuine historical stratum, the 
author has indeed cast aside huge sections of Scripture. Do these remain- 
ing bits, however, present the history as purely secular? 

The answer to this question must be negative. Even when all the al- 
leged additions of a later age have been removed, the sources which re- 
main present a people which believed that it stood in special relationship 
to its God, and that this God was working in its history. Mr. Wallis has 
not succeeded in disposing of this fact, nor has he dealt with this problem 
satisfactorily. If Israel’s history be purely secular, how can one account 
for Israel’s intense religious conviction that they are the chosen people 
of the Lord? It is impossible to dispose of this conviction by the method 
of source-analysis, not even when such analysis is as minute as that which 
is found in the book under discussion. This conviction upon Israel’s part 
can be paralleled in the history of no other nation upon earth. 

The thesis of the book, therefore, appears to the reviewer to be unten- 
able. At the same time the author has set forth his ideas in such a way* 
as to produce an eminently readable work. 

Unfortunately there are some serious errors in the work. Matthew’s 
treatment of Isaiah 7:14 is regarded by Mr. Wallis as an evidence of mani- 
pulation of the Hebrew text by a writer of the New Testament “in the 
interests of Christian dogma, as a prediction of the birth of Jesus” (p. 12). 
As is well known, Matthew uses } mapQévos for the Hebrew mpdy, and so, 
the passage “‘is lifted bodily from its historical context and used for a 
different purpose’’ (zbid.). 

But is Matthew guilty of such an action as that with which the author 
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charges him? Obviously he is not. So far as is known the first to translate 
the word my of Isaiah 7:14 by 4 mapOévos was the unknown translator 
of the Septuagint, who certainly could not be accused of seeking to support 
Christian dogma. He did have, however, a good reason for his translation. 
Quite possibly he was endeavoring to give not an exact Greek equivalent 
of my, but rather sought to employ that word which best would express 
the meaning of the passage. Quite possibly he felt that when a careful 
study of the context had been made he could do no better than to use 
% tapOévos. If this was his procedure, it would seem to the reviewer that 
he was entirely correct. Matthew, at any rate, is not guilty of the serious 
charge which the author has brought against him. 

Likewise, some of the explanations of etymologies which are offered 
are untenable. Thus the name $§¥? is explained as probably having come 
by elision from bn ws (the husband of Rachel). Such an explanation, 
however, is purely fanciful. To say the least, it is improbable that a con- 
sonant such as fM could be thus elided. 

One feature of the book which calls for particular mention is that the 
so-called document E is placed earlier than J, a reversal of the order usually 
given by critics. J modifies E, we are told, in order to make the basic 
Ephramite (E) legends favor Judah. The criteria which the author employs 
for distinguishing the documents are such as favor the main thesis of the 
book. 

We agree with Mr. Wallis that the Bible is human. It is an intensely 
human book. The characteristics of its human authors appear upon 
every page. But to stop with this assertion is to stop short of the full 
truth. If the Bible is only human, how account for its lofty teachings about 
God? Despite the hair-splitting analyses of the critics, despite the labors 
which have been expended upon “‘source”’ criticism, the Bible as we have it 
presents a remarkably harmonious message concerning God. This message 
concerning an infinite God is not the creation of human minds. If the 
Bible is only a human book, and particularly if it came into being in the 
manner that the author suggests, how account for this sublime doctrine 
of God, how account for the ‘“‘consent of all the parts”. The Bible is 
human, but it is more than that. It is divine. The only satisfactory 
explanation of the authorship of the Bible is that which is given in II 
eter 4221 acs: holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost”. 


Epwarp J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Norman Kemp Smith: The Philosophy of David Hume. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1941. xxiv, 568. $3.50. 


A commentary on the philosophy of David Hume from th@ pen of the 
outstanding commentator on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason is worthy 
of careful study. Kemp Smith divides the work into four parts. Part I 
deals with the background of Hume’s philosophy, paying particular atten- 
tion to the influence of Hutcheson, Newton and Locke. Part II is entitled 
“Preliminary Simplified Statement of Hume’s Central Doctrines, Taken 
Mainly in the Order of their Exposition in the Treatise and Enquiries”. 
Part III covers the same ground as Part II, but by way of detailed com- 
mentary, following what may be presumed to be the chronological order 
of Hume’s discovery of his central doctrines. In Part IV there is considered 
the relationship of the Treatise to the Enquiries as well as a concluding sum- 
mary and criticism of Hume’s views. 

The work opens with a statement of what Kemp Smith terms ‘“‘The 
Reid-Beattie Interpretation of Hume’s Teaching’’, according to which 
“Hume's teaching is sheerly negative, being in effect little more than a 
reductio ad absurdum of the principles which Hume's predecessors, and 
Hume himself, have followed in their enquiries” (p. 3). Over against this 
view Kemp Smith asserts that “the adventurous and difficult enterprise 
to which Hume had found himself committed” was “‘in effect nothing less 
than a resolute reversing — in respect of all matters of fact, though not 
of ‘knowledge’ — of the réles hitherto ascribed to reason and to feeling 
respectively” (p. 11). Kemp Smith maintains that what is really central 
in Hume’s philosophy “‘is not Locke’s or Berkeley’s ‘ideal’ theory and the 
negative consequences, important as these are for Hume, which follow 
from it, but the doctrine that the determining influence in human, as in 
other forms of animal life, is feeling, not reason or understanding...” 
(ibid.). In connection with this contention, Kemp Smith emphasizes 
Hutcheson’s influence in leading Hume ‘‘to recognise that judgments of 
moral approval and disapproval, and indeed judgments of value of whatever 
type, are based not on rational insight or on evidence, but solely on feel- 
ing” (p. 13) and proceeds to observe Hume’s ‘‘discovery that this point of 
view could be carried over into the theoretical domain, and could there be 
employed in the solution of several of the chief problems to which Locke 
and Berkeley had drawn attention, but to which they had not been able 
to give a satisfactory answer’’ (ibid.). Kemp Smith suggests the follow- 
ing as the steps by which Hutcheson’s teaching led up to Hume’s ‘‘new 
Scene of Thought”: ‘‘if the fundamental judgments of morals, as of aesthet- 
ics, rest on feeling, not on reason; and if in matters of moral conduct 
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Nature has been thus careful in providing us, independently of all calcula- 
tion and reflexion, with these ‘immediate monitors’, may it not be likewise 
in the professedly theoretical field? May not our so-called judgments of 
knowledge in regard to matters of fact and existence be really acts of belief, 
not of knowledge — belief being a passion and not a form of insight, and 
therefore, like all passions, fixed and predetermined by the de facto frame 
and constitution of our human nature?... And the conclusion so funda- 
mental in Hume’s teaching, at once follows, that judgments of causal con- 
nexion express not insight but only belief, resting not on the apprehension 
of any relation (other than mere sequence), but on a feeling or sentiment 
in the mind” (pp. 43 f.). 

Over against this influence of Hutcheson, Kemp Smith sets that of 
Newton. The influence of the Newtonian physics appears particularly 
in Hume’s doctrine of association of ideas which he characterizes as ‘‘a 
kind of ATTRACTION which in the mental world will be found to have 
as extraordinary effects as in the natural, and to shew itself in as many 
and as various forms’’ (Treatise I, i, 4, quoted by Kemp Smith, p. 71). 
Kemp Smith insists that the Hutchesonian strain in Hume is more funda- 
mental than the Newtonian. ‘When the really distinctive features, 
whether in the complex ideas of relations, modes and substances, or in the 
‘natural beliefs’, are squarely faced (as in Part iv of Book I), it is Hutche- 
sonian, not Newtonian concepts (i.e. biological not physical analogies) 
which prove to be more fundamental in Hume’s thinking. The processes 
of mind, as Hume recognises, are adaptive, not mechanical in character, 
and in final outcome it is in the resources of human nature, as exhibited 
in the instincts, passions and affections, not in the operation of association 
that he finds the solution of his chief problem. In this respect, though not 
in questions of method, the Newtonian influence is a recessive, not a dom- 
inant factor in Hume’s total philosophy”’ (p. 76). 

Chapter IV, entitled ‘‘Current Misunderstandings of Hume’s Teaching”’, 
is thought-provoking. The reader, accustomed to associate the name of 
Hume with those of Locke and Berkeley, is arrested at the outset by the 
query, ‘‘Does Hume belong exclusively to the Locke-Berkeley tradition?” 
This question is discussed by Kemp Smith in the interest of his non- 
sceptical interpretation of Hume, which he sets over against the common 
view that Hume “merely develops to a sceptical conclusion the principles 
which he inherits from Locke and Berkeley” (p. 79). As might be expected, 
the influence of Hutcheson is viewed as “rivalling that of Locke, and cer- 
tainly far exceeding that of Berkeley’’ (p. 82). On the other hand Kemp 
Smith mentions the indisputably sceptical influences of Montaigne and 
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Bayle. At this point Kemp Smith announces his purpose ‘‘to establish the 
contention that Hume’s philosophy can be more adequately described 
as naturalistic than as sceptical, and that its main governing principle is 
the thorough subordination — by right, if not always in actual fact — 
of reason to the feelings and instincts, i. e. to the ‘impressions’ of sensation 
and reflexion”’ (p. 84). 

In support of this non-sceptical interpretation of Hume, Kemp Smith 
argues that Hume, while accepting Berkeley’s arguments against the 
knowability of a world distinct from, and yet in some degree resembling, 
the world of immediate perception, yet adopts the belief in the existence 
of body as ‘‘a ‘natural’ belief due to the ultimate instincts or propensities 
which constitute our human nature”’ (p. 86). 

Furthermore, Kemp Smith points out that causation, in Hume's view, 
does not reduce to sheer uniformity. ‘‘We distinguish between mere 
sequence and causal sequence; and what differentiates the two is that the 
idea of necessitation (determination or agency) enters into the latter as a 
quite essential element’’ (pp. 91 f.). Kemp Smith proceeds to remark that 
propositions asserting the causal relation have for Hume no cognitive or 
theoretical certainty. ‘‘Neither reason nor evidence can be cited in their 
support. Their certainty is not that of insight in any form, but exclusively 
of belief — an attitude of mind which is explicable solely by reference to the 
de facto constitution of our human nature. When belief concerns plain 
matters of fact, it is of a type common to man and to the brute animals. 
The natural instincts, guided by ‘custom’, then suffice to explain its times 
and modes of occurrence”’ (p. 94). 

The third point at which Kemp Smith finds a misunderstanding of 
Hume's thought respects the existence of a continuing self. At the outset 
it is admitted that ‘‘Hume contends that we have no grounds either in 
experience or in reason for declaring the self to be an unchanging simple 
substance”’ (p. 96). Yet in speaking of the identity which we ascribe to 
the mind of man as “‘fictitious’’, Hume, according to Kemp Smith, ‘‘as 
his comparison of the self with plants and animals would seem to suggest, 
does not mean to assert that strictly there is no such thing as an identical 
self, but only that an absolute constancy is not part of its essential nature”’ 
(ibid.). It is, to say the least, open to question whether Kemp Smith on this 
non-sceptical view can do justice to such a passage of the Treatise as the 
following: ‘But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing but a 
bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed each other with 
an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement.... 


- 
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The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions successively make 
their appearance; pass, repass, glide away, and mingle in an infinite 
variety of postures and situations. There is properly no simplicity in it at 
one time, nor identity in different, whatever natural propension we may 
have to imagine that simplicity and identity. The comparison of the 
theatre must not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions only, 
that constitute the mind; nor have we the most distant notion of the place 
where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of which it is com- 
posed”’ (Treatise I, iv, 6. Everyman’s Library ed., Vol. I, pp. 239 f.). 
It is noteworthy that in this passage Hume in the most emphatic manner 
possible opposes the facts of the case to that which we have a natural 
propensity to imagine. This hardly supports the impression left by much 
of what Kemp Smith says to the effect that for Hume natural belief is 
a legitimate and reliable way of apprehending existence. 

At this point it may be proper to challenge Kemp Smith’s entire non- 
sceptical interpretation of Hume. It must indeed be granted that Hume 
qualifies his eulogy of sceptical teaching. It does not follow, however, that 
the qualification is more fundamental than the eulogy. Nor does it follow 
from the fact that other influences than Locke and Berkeley operated on 
Hume, that Hume did not draw the sceptical consequences of the principles 
of Empiricism. Kemp Smith has not conclusively demonstrated the 
positive side of Hume’s thought to be anything other than the assertion 
of an irrational necessity of nature by which we believe that which in some 
instances (as our identification of our perceptions with our objects and our 
belief in the simplicity and identity of the self) is upon inquiry found to be 
contrary to the facts. Such a naturalistic strain can only be subordinate 
to the sceptical strain in Hume's philosophy. It is a naturalism which is 
in the nature of the case fundamentally irrationalistic. Hume’s own words 
are explicit: ‘To consider the matter aright, reason is nothing but a won- 
derful and unintelligible instinct in our souls, which carries us along a 
certain train of ideas, and endows them with particular qualities, according 
to their particular situations and relations’. ‘‘Nature, by an absolute 
and uncontrollable necessity, has determined us to judge as well as to 
breathe and feel.’’ ‘Reason is, and ought only to be, the slave of the 
passions, and can never pretend to any other office than to serve and obey 
them” (Treatise I, iii, 16; iv, 1; II, iii, 3. Ed. cit., Vol. I, pp. 175, 179; 
Vol. II, p. 127). The sharp antithesis made by Kemp Smith between 
Hume’s scepticism and his naturalism is apt to be misleading in giving to 
the sceptical side of Hume’s thought less prominence than Hume himself 
gives to it and than the logic of his system requires. 
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From these general considerations we may turn to the particular doc- 
trines of Hume’s system. Our attention is naturally drawn first to the 
analysis of the ultimate components of our knowledge in the first part of 
the first book of the Treatise. These opening sections, Kemp Smith insists, 
are misleading. He points out that, while the main theme of Book I is 
Hume’s doctrine of belief, the doctrine is not formulated until Part iii and 
not until Part iv are the wider issues discussed which arise in connection 
with sense-perception. Another confusing factor is Hume’s inversion of 
the natural order of treatment of impressions and ideas. Furthermore, 
there is the mode of expression by which our impressions and our objects 
are identified. In Chapter X Kemp Smith notes as a further misleading 
feature of these opening sections ‘‘the conflicts which result... from a 
radical incompatibility between certain of the Newtonian and certain of 
the Hutchesonian elements in Hume’s thinking” (p. 223). The ‘‘mis- 
leading” character of these famous sections may be overdrawn by Kemp 
Smith. Yet one of his contentions is indubitably just, namely, that Hume 
unhappily “abstained from conveying any warning to his readers that the 
analysis of experience which he is here giving is very far from complete, 
and that in addition to impressions and ideas... they will be called upon 
to recognise types of ‘object’ quite other than impressions and ideas, viz. 
the objects of knowledge and the objects of belief, and as conditioning these 
two types of object, certain further factors, such as ‘acts of comparison’, 
‘propensions’ of the imagination, ‘qualities of human nature’” (p. 218). 
Hume’s insistence that impressions are in every case the final court of 
appeal cannot be consistently maintained even by the most relentless of 
Empiricists. The difficulties in which Hume involves himself in his dis- 
cussion of space and time, for instance, are a reductio ad absurdum of what 
he announces to be the first principle of his system. Kemp Smith’s dis- 
cussion is apt to be more “misleading” than Hume’s opening sections if 
the point is obscured that Hume dealt a death blow to the principles of 
the classical British Empiricists by deriving their logical consequences with 
relentless rigor. 

One point at which is strikingly evident this incompatibility of Hume’s 
empiricistic principle with the data of human knowledge is in the problem 
of abstraction. Hume, following Berkeley, denies the reality of abstract 
ideas and asserts “‘that all general ideas are nothing but particular ones 
annexed to a certain term, which gives them a more extensive signification, 
and makes them recall upon occasion other individuals, which are similar 
to them” (Treatise I, i, 7. Ed. cit. Vol. I, p. 25). He deduces this conse- 
quence from the principle that all ideas are derived from impressions, 
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differing only in strength and vivacity, not in universality or concreteness. 
By reason of his virtual identification of epistemology with psychology at 
this point, Hume has surrendered all logical right to maintain universal 
ideas in any way. Kemp Smith is right in asserting that Hume evades 
rather than solves the real problem (pp. 261 ff.) and particularly in showing 
how Hume’s psychological mechanism actually presupposes the very fact 
it seeks to explain away. Yet here, as elsewhere, Kemp Smith gives the 
impression of trying to shield Hume from the charge of drawing the scep- 
tical consequences of Empiricism. His difficulty in this place appears 
in his admission that Hume’s account of abstraction is ‘‘confused’’ (pp. 
267 ff.). What Kemp Smith does not make clear is that Hume in one sense 
does not evade giving an answer to the problem of abstraction. He gives 
the only answer possible on his principles, namely, the unequivocal denial 
of abstract or general ideas in the proper sense of these terms. Then, to 
account for the facts of human knowledge, he appeals to a psychological 
mechanism. This appeal necessarily involves the antinomy of presuppos- 
ing the universals which have just been so summarily eliminated. The 
non-sceptical interpretation of Hume’s philosophy cannot appeal to this 
point which Hume recognises to be crucial and at which the influence of 
Berkeley, greatly underestimated by Kemp Smith, is expressly acknowl- 
edged by Hume to be of a distinctly sceptical character (Treatise I, i, 7. 
Ed. cit. Vol. I, p. 25; Enquiry I, Sect. XII, Part i. Open Court edition, 
p. 164). 

Nowhere do the lengths to which Hume was willing to carry his Empiri- 
cism appear more evident than in his treatment of space and time, partic- 
ularly in his denial of infinite divisibility and consequently of the exactness 
of Geometry. Such at least is the natural impression left by Part ii of 
Book I of the Treatise. Kemp Smith rejects this view of the matter and 
upholds the thesis that Hume rather gives us a version of Hutcheson’s 
teaching that space and time are non-sensational. While we may concede 
the position that Hume refuses the simple sensationalist view, seemingly 
demanded by his own principles, that we have a direct impression in sen- 
sation of space and time, we still may find too much of Kant read into 
Hume when Kemp Smith declares: ‘They [i.e., space and time] are, 
Hume is virtually saying, contemplated or intuited — ‘viewed’, ‘taken 
notice of’ are his favourite expressions — but are not sensed. They are non- 
impressional. Yet none the less they are given, not constructed, ‘viewed’, 
not merely imagined or thought” (p. 274). Space and time may not be 
sensations or simple impressions for Hume. Yet Hume will not think of 
going so far as to assert their a-priority even in the Kantian sense. They 
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are given with impressions as the ‘“‘manner” of arrangement of the impres- 
sions. Hume’s atomism, elsewhere censured by Kemp Smith, could be 
appealed to here as rendering it impossible for him to regard the ‘‘manner”’ 
of arrangement of impressions otherwise than as posterior to the impres- 
sions and derivative of them. Space and time are then explained in at 
least an empirical, if not a strictly sensationalist, fashion. Kemp Smith 
goes on in a most paradoxical fash?én to set Hume up as the champion 
of reason over against the more radical scepticism of Bayle. He thus 
accounts for Hume’s view of infinite divisibility and his consequent asser- 
tion of the inaccuracy of Geometry. One might ask what sort of defense 
of reason is that which has the audacity to attack the stronghold of the 
classical rationalist epistemologies from Plato to Leibniz, namely, the 
clear, distinct, and thus exact, character of mathematical reason char- 
acteristically expressed in the system of Euclidean Geometry. This defense 
of reason, the consequence of which is so blatant a denial of reason in the 
only sphere left by Hume for knowledge as distinct from probability, is no 
better than the radical scepticism of Bayle. It is far more consistent with 
the genius of Hume not to attempt so absurdly irrational a defense of 
reason, but rather, with relentless logical rigor, to derive the consequences 
of Empiricism for Geometry (though by a strange inconsistency not for 
Arithmetic). The source of Hume’s radical irrationalism at this point is 
more properly analysed by Dooyeweerd as the nominalistic and psycho- 
logistic ideal of science which he substituted for the mathematical ideal of 
his predecessors (De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee, Vol. I, pp. 238-249). 

In the final chapter Kemp Smith makes some concluding comments, 
a few of which approach the heart of the matter. He speaks of Hume’s 
failure in thoroughness of analysis, referring to Hume’s use of the term 
“feeling” as a “general title for all the various manifestations of our 
‘sensitive nature’ ” (p. 547). “Thus it is not only that Hume has used the 
term ‘feeling’ to cover quite disparate types of experience; he has applied 
it to highly complex experiences, with no attempt to analyse out the diverse 
factors that go to constitute them” (p. 549). In this connection note must 
be taken of Kemp Smith’s criticism that Hume tends to substitute psycho- 
logical for logical analysis. Kemp Smith does not observe the connection 
of his two criticisms. That is to say, just because Hume attempts to 
extend the category of feeling to embrace all functions of human nature 
he also in his methodology is driven to subordinate the employment of 
analytic logic to psychological interpretation. Kemp Smith's criticism 
here supports the analysis of Dooyeweerd who represents Hume as present- 
ing a psychologistic version of the ideal of science. Dooyeweerd succinctly 
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summarizes the foundation of Hume’s system: ‘‘Psychologistic thought is 
in truth exalted by Hume to the "Apx7, Origin and Law-giver of the Cos- 
mos’”’ (Dooyeweerd, op. cit., I, p. 254). 

Last but not least, it should be observed that Kemp Smith avoids dis- 
cussion of the religious element in Hume’s philosophy. He excuses him- 
self on the ground that he has already discussed the subject in his intro- 
duction to Hume’s Dialogues. The inadequacy of this excuse lies in the 
fact that the “religious element” is not merely one element among others, 
but the underlying determining factor that gives direction to philosophical 
thought. The greatest defect of Kemp Smith’s otherwise thorough and 
profound study is that he fails to penetrate to the religious center of 
Hume's thought. The antagonism to Christian supernaturalism that comes 
to expression in the argument against miracles is no mere peripheral con- 
sequence of Hume’s principles. In the last analysis it is the presupposition 
of his entire sceptical and naturalistic philosophy. In Hume we have one 
of the most consistent forms of apostate human thought in which is re- 
vealed the self-destructive character of finite reason, as soon as that reason 
aims at independence from its Author. 

WitiiamM YounG 

Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Holmes Rolston: The Social Message of the Apostle Paul. The James 
Sprunt Lectures, 1942. Richmond: John Knox Press. 1942. 250. $2.00. 


In a day when the apostles of Christian social action so largely make 
appeal to certain selected teachings of Jesus and of the Old Testament 
prophets, to the exclusion of other portions of the Bible, the appearance 
of a book dealing with the social message of Paul is rather unusual. At the 
outset it might be expected that amy message from the great Apostle would 
have a sounder ring to it than is found in most of the modern so-called 
“Christian” social programs. One would anticipate reference to Christian 
doctrine and especially to individual regeneration, without which the 
regeneration of society is impossible. 

Asa matter of fact, doctrine does command a certain amount of attention 
but, for the most part, this lacks the force and distinctiveness one would 
expect from a “‘conservative” Presbyterian minister in lectures addressed 
to the students of a Presbyterian theological seminary. As for reference 


t The author has classified himself as a ‘‘conservative” in the title of a 
former work, A Conservative Looks to Barth and Brunner. 
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to individual regeneration, not much is said. Considerable attention is 
given to the individual’s part and responsibility in bringing about the 
betterment of society, but there is little recognition of the fact that under- 
lying all of Paul’s teaching is the basic emphasis on the necessity of men 
becoming ‘‘new creatures” in Christ. There is no suggestion that man- 
kind is totally depraved and that society’s only hope is in men being 
“born again”. Consequently, there is little direct suggestion of working 
toward a more Christian society by preaching the simple gospel of salvation 
through faith in Christ. 

Dr. Rolston is mainly concerned with the part an individual should play 
in society, especially if he be a Christian. The author’s interest in the 
corporate attitude and action of the church is quite definitely of secondary 
importance. Each man is to follow the ‘‘case law”’ of the Bible in determin- 
ing his social relationships. As regards Paul’s social message, the meaning 
would be that the principles to be discerned in his approach to certain 
concrete problems of the first century should become the guiding principles 
of individuals today. 

At the beginning of the volume it is made clear that social problems can- 
not be dealt with adequately apart from reference to “eschatology”. By 
that term we are to understand something more than what the word has 
denoted historically. To use the author’s own explanation, it stands for 
“the relation of man to the unseen universe revealed in the Christian faith” 
(p. 50, footnote). Yet as he applies the term it does seem to refer especially 
to the eschatological aspect of the ‘‘unseen world”. For instance, he says 
that a man’s social conduct should unquestionably be governed by the 
fact that he must some day stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 
In this way he disposes of the frequent contention that Paul’s eager expec- 
tation of an early consummation of all things nullifies the possibility of 
finding in his teachings any real guidance in meeting social questions of 
the present. 

His point is well taken. One could wish, though, that more stress were 
laid on the broader aspects of Paul’s so-called “eschatology”. What of the 
sovereignty of God the Creator? Does it not in and of itself, here and now, 
without any reference to the resurrection life, require obedience on man’s 
part to the divine commands for social relationships set forth in Scripture? 
What of the substitutionary atonement of the Saviour? Does it not in and 

of itself, here and now, without any reference to the resurrection life, 
require, on the part of every Christian, obedience to social precepts of the 
Word? There is no clear suggestion in the volume at hand indicating that 
these doctrines so dear to the heart of Paul are of exceeding great impor- 
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tance in one’s relation to his fellows. Would that this truth had received 
real emphasis! 


It is not until the third chapter that the author comes to the enuncia- 
tion of immediate underlying principles. The chapter is entitled, ‘‘The 
Radical and the Conservative Principles in the Social Message of Paul’’. 
It is necessary for us to analyze this chapter in some detail. Pointing out 
in a pages-long quotation from Troeltsch’s The Social Teachings of the 
Christian Churches two principles at work in Christianity as it was forced 
to make its way in the world, he identifies them as expressing the two 
foundational principles to be found in Paul’s social message. One is a 
“‘conservative”’ principle, namely, that the social order into which men are 
born is a ‘“‘God-given framework within which they are to seek to live the 
Christian life’. The other principle is characterized as ‘‘radical’’ and 
means that the Christian should ever strive, in so far as it is possible, to 
Christianize the existing social order. 


At first glance it would seem that this is an acceptable analysis of the 
situation, but as one reads on he finds several very startling illustrations 
which render the two-fold diagnosis quite unacceptable. It develops that 
such social institutions as the family and its various inner relationships 
are not in the fullest sense divinely-willed institutions. They have only 
in part been willed of God (see p. 56). It is only ‘‘in a limited sense’’ that 
they may ‘‘be considered orders of history which are willed of God...’ 


Consider the statement: ‘‘Paul may recognize the authority of the man 
in the home as an order of Roman society which the church must tolerate” 
(p. 64). Plainly, according to Dr. Rolston, man’s authoritative position 
in the home is not a revelation of the divine will but an accommodation 
to Roman institutions in Paul’s day. Moreover, the family itself can hardly 
be for the author a God-given institution as described in Scripture. This 
is seen in the import of his words in a later chapter, ‘‘Out of this order of 
creation there has developed in the history of mankind the institution of the 
family’’.s 

Likewise, reference may be made to the place of women in the church. 
The author apparently commends the placing of Chinese women on a 
“complete equality” with men in the native church (p. 68). No women 
elders were allowed in Paul’s church, but now in the days of the equalitarian 


2p. 170. The quotation refers to the economic order but expresses the 
principle contended for throughout the book. 
3p. 59. Italics mine. 
4p. 107. Italics mine. 
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household women are to be accorded the same ecclesiastical footing as men. 
In fact, he goes on to say, “It would be tragic if Paul’s authority were to be 
used to make permanent within the church the present status of woman 
and to prevent the church in obedience to her inner life (which also comes 
from Paul) from building on earth a fellowship in which the emancipation 
of woman from male dominance has become complete” (p. 70). Why did 
Paul direct otherwise? The answer is suggested in a rhetorical question: 
“But what would have happened if Paul had sought to overturn in the 
name of Christ all of the existing customs in Roman society through which 
the ancient world had learned to regulate the relations of men and women?” 
(p. 64). The author then goes on to give a positive explanation: “The 
ancient world was not prepared for such freedom in the relation of the 
sexes” (ibid.). 

Like illustrations could be added, but the ones cited should be sufficient. 
It is in order to draw conclusions. On what did Paul ground his social 
message? The southern preacher makes it a principle of expediency in the 
face of the existing social order. Compromise was essential.s With diplo- 
matic statesmanship Paul struck a middle course between his two founda- 
tional principles. To proclaim an “absolute ethic in the midst of a sinful 
world’’ would have been absurd (p. 62). ‘“The radical demand of an absolute 
ethic in the midst of a sinful situation may be a sinful demand” (p. 77). 


Suppose one should adopt and try to apply the two principles outlined 
by the author. He would find himself always on shifting sand. At any 
given point he would have to say to himself, What stage has the social 
order now reached? Is the time ripe for me to appeal to Paul’s “radical 
principle”, or should I exercise the ‘‘conservative principle’? 

The writer senses here something strikingly akin to the subjective view 
of Scripture advocated by such men as Emil Brunner. One goes to the 
Bible. He reads. At times he says to himself, Truly God is speaking to me. 
When and where he can say that, he can affirm of that particular passage, 
This is the Word of God. The obvious difficulty is that different portions 
of the Bible inspire such an assertion when the Bible is read by different 
men. It means that a dagger has been thrust into the heart of the doctrine 
of the inspiration of Scripture. It means that there is no sure, objective, 
unchanging Word to which we can go for help. Such a view of Scripture 
is to be repudiated, and any view of Scripture which says that the ethic 


5 Cf. the statement regarding compromise on page 63, “But what would 
have happened if Paul had been uncompromising in the application of 
this principle?” 
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of the Scripture is not absolute and is conditioned by the rising and falling 
tides of the social order is to be repudiated. 

Actually, the author goes on to treat the various angles of social life 
without applying much of the logic of his conclusions to present-day life. 
What he does for the most part is to exegete passages which exemplify 
Paul’s ‘‘conservative principle” and relate them to similar circumstances 
today. The same is then done for portions of Paul’s works which are 
claimed to be examples of his “radical principle’. What this amounts to 
is little more than simple exegesis and application. Call the “principle” 
involved what one will— it makes little difference, for the approach is 
from Scripture. If it were the other way around — if a problem were raised 
and the question asked as to which of Paul’s principles was to be applied 
or stressed —then we should find ourselves ever on shifting ground. 
Though the exegesis and application are neither particularly fresh nor 
vigorous, much of it is open to little objection. Indeed, certain needed 
emphases are made: Religions built upon any other foundation than Jesus 
Christ and His atonement — even though they claim to be monotheistic — 
are said to be irreconcilable with Christianity, and outside of Christianity 
there is held to be no hope for society. In another place a truth is succinctly 
stated in these words: “A church can always avoid persecution if it will 
compromise just a little” (pp. 133 f.). Dr. Rolston is against at least some 
types of sinful compromise on the part of the modern church. A further 
truth along the same line is expressed thus: ‘But the Christian society 
is the one society that is able to brand as idolatry the attempt of the state to 
deify itself” (pp. 217 f.). Should the church become obnoxious to the state, 
a worthy observation reminds us that the first and preferred effort by the 
state will be to bring the voice of the church ‘into harmony with the voice 
of the dominating culture that speaks through the state” (p. 218). Failing 
in that attempt, the state will only then turn to channels of persecution. 
Also, the author boldly points out the idolatry of the practices of Roman- 
ism. 

On the other hand, there is much to be rejected and much to be de- 
plored. Purely on non-biblical grounds issue must be taken with the con- 
tention that the ‘‘way to abolish poverty is to increase the capacity of men 
to produce” (p. 171). Various remarks would seem to ignore the doctrine 
of effectual calling and the general character of God’s work of salvation 
(see pp. 103 f.). A complete misunderstanding of the unity of the one way 
of salvation is indicated in the statement that ‘‘The law as a way of salva- 
tion has been abolished” (p. 142). This is nothing more nor less than anti- 
scriptural dispensationalism. Also, the unqualified use of such a term as 
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“the accident of birth’’ (pp. 185 f.) is questionable, in view of the Pauline 
emphasis on predestination. The official exercise of Scriptural church 
discipline is relegated to a bygone age (pp. 188 f.). The right and duty of 
nations to take up arms in the interests of righteousness is developed so 
cautiously as practically to becloud the straightforward teaching of Scrip- 
ture, and the hope is held out before men that the initiation of the proper 
machinery of international government may some day eliminate com- 
pletely and for all time situations in which a nation could appeal to Paul’s 
teaching in going to war. But social-theological discernment reaches a 
climax in the concluding chapter when the “common faith” of such men as 
E. Stanley Jones, Kenneth Scott Latourette, John A. Mackay, Francis J. 
McConnell, Basil Mathews, Francis P. Miller, William Paton, Henry P. 
Van Dusen and Luther Allan Weigle is said to be ‘in harmony with that 
vision of the Christian society which in the beginning of the life of the 
church the Apostle Paul set forth” (p. 233). The author then goes on with 
one undiscerning statement after another. He says that “Oxford and 
Edinburgh and Madras are movements in the right direction” (p. 243) as 
far as church unity is concerned, and that ‘‘The reunion of the various 
Methodist bodies sets for Protestantism as a whole an example which should 
be a source of inspiration to those communities which have not yet achieved 
union within their own family of churches” (p. 244). Finally, he assumes 
that when the various Presbyterian and Reformed bodies in this country 
become one organization it will be ‘‘because they have moved in obedience 
to Christ”’ (p. 244). 

The lectures reproduced in the book under review cannot be expected 
to stand out as of enduring significance. They contain many logical incon- 
sistencies. The long and frequent quotations from such men as Barth, 
Brunner, Troeltsch, Berdyaev and others not only betray lack of originality 
on the part of the author but are quite generally characterized by a fresh- 
ness of style which by its very contrast causes the reader to tire more easily 
as he turns to those parts of the book which proceed from the author him- 
self. To be sure, some thoughts expressed in the volume are excellent, but 
we shall have to wait and hope that some one else will give us an interpreta- 
tion of Paul’s social message without so great a mixing of truth and error. 


Burton L. Gopparp 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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